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Civic Statesmanship 


not know itself. So spoke Joseph Chamberlain 

when he heard the news that he had been 
elected Mayor of Birmingham in 1873. The quota- 
tion is derived from Mr. J. L. Garvin’s recently 
published Life of the great statesman. That the 
saying was not an empty boast is proved by the fact 
that not long afterwards Joseph Chamberlain was 
able to declare his record in the following terms : 
“TY think I have nearly completed my _ political 
programme and may sing my Nunc Dimittis. The 
Town will be parked, paved, assized, marketed, 
gas-and-watered and improved, all as the result of 
three years active work.” ‘The ‘“ improvement” 
included the rebuilding of the central portion of the 
city. Some of the worst slums in England were 
abolished, but in such a way that the increments of 
commercial value ultimately enriched the muni- 
cipality itself. But it must be confessed that such 
an admirable degree of vigour and public spirit as 
expressed in municipal activity is seldom to be met 
with in this country. Joseph Chamberlain is the 
only one of our major statesmen who, before entering 
the arena of national politics, gave his whole-hearted 
attention for many years to the affairs of his native 
city. One might have imagined that the great re- 
nown and the national influence which he derived 
from his phenomenal success as a municipal adminis- 
trator, might have tempted others to follow in his 
footsteps. 

Municipal policy can be more easily understood 
by the ordinary citizen than national policy and 
should therefore make a more intense democratic 
appeal. For a town is something corporate and 
tangible, and any improvement in it can be observed 
by all. But what is that element in a town which, 
while obviously visible, is a sure index of the well- 
being of its citizens? To such a question we need 
not hesitate to reply that the architecture of a town 
provides this visible index, for the architecture 
covers the whole field of social activity, it shows how 
far the citizens have the capacity to plan and can 
organize their lives efficiently, and it reflects their 
cultural status both as individuals and as a com- 
munity. 

Joseph Chamberlain, as is well known, spent 
his early years in building up a great industry, but 
as soon as he turned his attention to municipal affairs 
his reforming zeal was directed to modifying the 
outward appearance of his native city. He wanted 
to banish from Birmingham the ugliness and squalor 
which was characteristic of it sixty years ago, and 
in addressing himself to this great task he had to pull 
down many old buildings and erect new ones in their 


|: twelve months by God’s help this town shall 
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stead. It is quite impossible for anyone who takes 
municipal affairs seriously to abstain from interesting 
himself in architecture and town planning. Yet town 
councillors in this country have not on the whole 
distinguished themselves by creative effort on behalf 
of civic design. One reason for this failure is that 
municipal parties have in recent years been divided 
in exactly the same way as are the great national 
political parties, and the latter are not directly 
concerned with the architectural condition of any 
one particular town. 

Joseph Chamberlain expressed his ardent faith in 
the honour and power rightly belonging to self- 
government. He never admitted that parliamentary 
work and position were in themselves superior. 
The term “ parochial”? should by now have lost 
its opprobrious meaning, for in the conditions of 
modern democracy every municipal voter is a parlia- 
mentary voter as well, and is keenly alive to such 
questions as affect national politics. The citizen 
of the parish or of the township has an additional 
responsibility, inasmuch as he may be called upon 
to express an opinion upon rival policies of municipal 
development. Unfortunately, however, the average 
town councillor has no clear idea of what his city 
should be, and perhaps it is this lack of vision rather 
than a lack of public spirit which prevents him 
from fulfilling all the duties which might be expected 
of him. Surely some responsibility rests with the 
leaders of opinion, the learned writers, the authorities 
who lay down the law on the subject of the visual 
arts, the numerous prophets and preceptors who 
are continually instructing the citizen concerning 
his morals and determine the character of his in- 
tellectual interests; for the truth of the matter is 
that even these “so-called” “leaders of public 
opinion” usually construe the word “art” in too 
narrow a sense, and are, therefore, partly to blame 
if many a municipal councillor who has a pretty 
taste in pictures and china fails to apprehend the 
esthetic quality, or the lack of it, in the streets through 
which he passes daily. What is the remedy for this ? 
Surely it lies in the creation of more and more Civic 
Societies composed of men who have a definite 
vision of what a town should be? In this matter, 
as in others, Birmingham has shown the way. May 
we suggest that architects are suitable agents for 
taking the initiative in the formation of such Societies ? 
Let them tackle town councillors and other prominent 
citizens and encourage them to engage in this benefi- 
cent activity. By such means alone will it be possible 
for municipal politics to become free from the 
reproach that it neglects the finer issues of civic 
development. 
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The laboratory is designed 
to accommodate special appa- 
ratus for the study of materials in 
magnetic fields of great intensity 
and under the influence of very 
low temperatures. The appa- 
ratus used for the intense mag- 
netic fields is unique: it con- 
sists of very special machinery, 
which necessitated special plan- 
ning of the building. The study 
of the properties of metals in 
strong magnetic fields can be 
extended to very low tempera- 
tures, and for this purpose 
there is a liquid air, a liquid 
hydrogen, and a liquid helium 
plant. The liquid air plant is of 
sufficient size to supply the 
needs of the whole University. 
The scheme of building in- 
cluded also two-fifths of a new 
workshop for the Cavendish 
Laboratory (the remainder of 
the site being still unavailable) 
and a university sub-station for 
electric power which supplies 
the laboratories, as well as the 
Pitt Press, the hospital and 
other users. This is at the 
south end of a very congested 
site. For reasons of economy 
all steelwork is exposed and 
painted red: walls and roofs 
are unplastered. The founda- 
tions throughout are reinforced 
concrete beams spanning 
between 3 ft. square piers 
which rest on the gravel. 
The walls are faced with sand 
lime bricks from Leighton Buz- 
zard, except where exposed to 
much traffic, where they are 
blue bricks. The nature of the 
work to be carried on involved : 
(a) A big machine, visible from 
anywhere in the hall—with a 
special darkened observation 
point about go ft. from it. 
(b) heavy dynamos and 
machinery. (c) delicate ob- 
servation in very quiet research 
rooms. So the building, though 
planned round a long hall, was 
made in two distinct portions, 
separated by a gap 3 in. 
wide across the width of the 
building and with no struc- 
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AT CAMBRIDGE 


tural connection. The roofs 
,overlap and only lead aprons, 
a mortar joint filling, lightly 
nailed battens and two masco- 
site pads join the buildings. 
The laboratory was presented 
‘to the University of Cambridge 
by the Royal Society through 
funds bequeathed by the late 
‘Dr. Ludwig Mond. 

1. The rounded entrance hall 
gives access from the Cavendish 
Laboratory archway: on one 
side ascending windows follow 
the line of the staircase : on 
the white wall screening the 
dark room on the other side, 
‘Eric Gill has carved in low 
relief a crocodile, which to some 
‘symbolizes the wild forces of 
‘science ready to devour civiliza- 
tion: to others it is rather the 
Russian peasant symbol of the 
great unknown. 2. The com- 
plex seen from the Cavendish 
Laboratory archway. The 
Cavendish Laboratory work- 
shop is in the foreground. Both 
buildings are faced in’ sand 
lime pressed bricks, and have 
flat roofs and metal windows. 
The entrance door is chromium- 
-plated bronze, glazed with 
Georgian wired glass and is set 
in a black faience surround. 
3. The entrance chromium- 
plated bronze doors, glazed 
with Georgian wired glass give 
entrance to an open porch : 
on one side the stairs go up 
behind reinforced concrete 
pillars. Cement steps lead 
down from the entrance level 
‘to the general floor level 
of the laboratory, which is 
on lower ground. The walls 
throughout are cream, the 
woodwork cream or _ plain 
gaboon plywood : but the pipe 
systems are all of bright 
distinguishing colours and the 
exposed steel girders are 
brilliant red. 4. The ground 
plan showing the relation of 
The Royal Society Mond 
Laboratory, the Cavendish 
Laboratory workshop and the 
University power sub-station. 


















































The Kasbahs of the Atlas 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS 


HE great Kasbahs of the Atlas are a formid- 
able explosion of Berber power ; as far as we 
know (in this land without records, monu- 
mental or otherwise) its greatest. Most likely they 
will be its last. At grips with the great Kasbahs we 
shall find out all there is to be known of the essential 
Berbery, or Barbary. They are barbarous, if you 
like ; but outside of China they are the greatest 
expression extant of the human being at this stage of 
the cycle of Earth-life. 

All these great castles are in the High Atlas, in 
the Anti-Atlas, or in the mountains or plains of the 
South, or Sous. But the finest by far are in the 
High Atlas. And the workmen who are employed to 
build them all belong to one tribe, the Ait Ya Ya, 
living in a valley upon the Saharan slopes of those 
mountains, which wall in the desert on the north-west. 

The oldest of the existing Kasbahs of the Great 
Lords of the Atlas, dates, I believe, from, at the most, 
eighty years ago. By far the greater number, how- 
ever, are much more recent than that. As to the 
‘“* Lords of the Atlas”? themselves, they are also of 
very recent creation. They are self-created. Of the 
present reigning families of the High Atlas, namely 
the Glaoui, the Goundafi and the M’Touggi—only the 
M’Touggi dates from more than a century ago. 

These enormous structures, called Aasbah (meaning 
fortress), must resemble the Pelasgian fortresses 
encountered by the first Greeks to invade Hellas. 


They are truly cyclopean in appearance, in spite of the 
fact that very little stone is employed in their con- 
struction. When in ruin, they remain as gigantic 
blocks, not of granite, but of mud. ‘They have, all of 
them, the air of belonging to the civilization which had 
its headquarters in Crete and are of a truly grand 
and massive beauty. Often of very great archi- 
tectural resource, most elaborately grouped, towers 
behind towers, their structural repertoire is suggestive 
of a civilization of the first order, in the background, 
rather than of a rustic tradition, however elaborate ; 
they are, many of them, upon the boldest and vastest 
scale. 

Who are the Kasbah builders? is one of the 
first questions that presents itself to the European 
artist. Well, it seems that they are certainly not 
gentlemen with brass plates upon the doors of their 
professional premises. They are nomads, of a rather 
special order—they must take cases of tools about 
with them on their donkeys, and today most prob- 
ably picture-postcards or dog-eared snapshots in 
their pockets, of the best castles they have built, and 
perhaps tattered testimonials in their berber wallets 
or handsome vanity bags. They are simply berber 
workmen who wander about offering to build castles 
for anyone who requires such a luxury, or if the 
client only wants a little mosque, or a fairly strong 
little fortified residence, suitable for a modest mara- 
bout, without much following, why, then that! The 
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trades of architect and of master-mason are essentially 
nomadic, and these two trades are identical, and no 
doubt nomadic plumbers move along with them too 
though Carver and Plumber may be a trade designation 
and these functions devolve upon one and the same 
person, for all I know. 

“Le décor berbere a bien pour qualité propre la 
grandeur,” say Terrasse and Hainaut ; and certainly 
nothing could be more unlike the structureless con- 
fections of the hispano-mauresque than the type of 
these Kasbahs of the dictators of the High Atlas. 
It would, I suppose today, be generally conceded that 
hispano-mauresque—that is to say the architectural 
tradition responsible for the Alhambra (though not 
for the fountain of lions, which was a rebel gesture on 
the part of one of the last Moorish Kings of Granada, 
restless under the barren rigours of the coranic com- 
pulsions, which stamped out organic form, and put a 
Verbot upon life altogether, and for which, of course, 
the body of a lion in stone would be a trespass)—-most 
people would even be eager to concede that this 
hispano-arabian pastry was the reverse of a great 
art-form. We have at present (how thankful we 
should be for this small mercy) the monumental appe- 
tite! And hispano-mauresque is the opposite of 
monumental : it is a feeble and unenterprizing archi- 
tecture ; the dull shell is provided, and then the 
interior-decorator and the birthday-cake carver is let 
loose on it, and these minor personages are relied 
upon to drench it in ornament, and make it look as 
if it were a great swell after all, and a match for the 
most impressive monuments of any civilization what- 
ever. 

Luckily, here at least, all fashionable thought is 
with us : it is almost, if not quite, fashionably correct 
to prefer the monumental beauty of the Berber 
Kasbah, to the tiresome surface elaborations of the 
arab-born hispano-mauresque. I took full advan- 
tage of this fact not to stop and write a chapter on the 
city of Fez in my book Fi/ibusters in Barbary: and 
I am able to inform you without danger of incur- 
ring your contempt, I know, that while in Fez I 
visited no Merdersas—or any Merdersas anywhere 
else. A mosque is for me a stork’s nest, nothing 
more. As such it serves its purpose. I confess that 
I am unable to understand why such an intelligent 
“author” as Mr. Richard Hughes should import a 
mock mosque into Wales, as I understand that he has, 
along with some friends, and why it should amuse him 
to dress up as an Arab and, I suppose, go and shout 
from the top of it. 

But if the berber tradition is an ancient one, how 
did it withstand the assaults of arab taste? In the 
first place no doubt the absence of the written word 
(except for tifinar there has never been in Berbery 
anything but the spoken language) has been the most 
powerful factor of any in mummifying a tradition that 
may be coeval with Knossos, or the early history of 
the Nile Valley. But the Kasbah art is also a part, 
essentially, of the scene in which it occurs. The walls 
of the Kasbah are made of the surrounding earth. 
When the Kasbah is a red Kasbah, the valley in which 
it stands is a red valley. With its tower of mud- 
concrete it is a puissant organization, and it owes its 
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organization so much to the earth in which it is set 
that it has the air almost of some colossal vegetation, 
sprouting in this element of rock or mud. — Its summits 
are spiked like a cactus : its flanks are marked and 
patched as if it were a rectilinear stump of a cyclopean 
cane, or a people of such stumps, webbed to each 
other by big pitted and spongy battlements : or 
sometimes the roofed towers, with their flat mud 
hats, blunt-edged, and with the thick blurred shadows 
of their eaves, appear like groups of some toad-red 
fungus. 

Battered into impressive vertical planes, with its 
portholes or pencil-like slits high up, the earth of 
the mountain does not become rock, it becomes 
pocked and scarred. It is only battered into an 
imperfect concrete. By nature it is horizontal. It 
can only become a cliff—an elegant fragment of cliff 
with difficulty. Its surface, where water has splashed 
upon its declivities, is soon mottled like the face of a 
tawny cheese. 

Near the tops of these feudal pinnacles of mud a 
system of rather Mexican ornament occurs. ‘These 
are the rectilinear abstractions of the Berber rug, 
sometimes with discs, expanding stars, or framed 
diamonds. Often in an open space there are noughts 
and crosses, or else figures reminiscent of the ¢efinar 
alphabet. 

But no one could rush into these mountains and 
settle there, quarry out of the earth stiff ramparts of 
jisé, and produce great plastic fortress-prisons, lettered 
with coarse hieroglyphs, that so astonishingly belong 
to the Atlas as these Kasbahs do. They are the 
wild fruit of these particular short scorched plains or 
volcanic gorges ; as they descend towards the Sahara 
from the central crater of Sirwa, the Kasbahs become 
more and more magnificent. The Ksar of Ouarzazat 
is probably the culmination of this great out-cropping 
of the life—of man and of nature—of the High Atlas. 

The Kasbah is as much a work of nature as a hive 
or ant-city, in one sense then. Only a people like 
the Berber, who know nothing of anything but 
nature, always in the company of the sun, the rocks, 
the desert, could have produced them exactly as they 
are ; they are so fine, in the first place, because of this 
great air of having been done _ unconsciously—as 
the animal, or as the human genius, functions. But 
also they could not have been produced without the 
existence of some very splendid tradition of building. 
In the past, in a world no doubt less primitive than 
this, these great habits of building had their beginning. 

The first architectural oddity to strike the observer 
is the strange appearance—that is like a trick of 
perspective—of all these towers drawing together 
as they rise into the air. This in fact is the case : 
the flanking towers are tapered from the base up. 
In some cases, in the course of an ascent of, say, forty 
or fifty feet they may lose as much as a quarter of 
their girth. This obliquity of the Egyptian pylon, 
recalling immediately the ancient temples of the valley 
of the Nile, is probably a first clue to the ancestry 
of these buildings. The diminishing silhouette of 
the pylon (only two or three times as high)—in place 
of the sharply-projecting cavetto of the former, if the 
tower is high, there is a combed and martial crest 








is found again everywhere in the heart of the Atlas. 

In various places upon the rocks of the Saharan 
Atlas, or that eastern part of it which has been 
accessible to the European, designs of animals are 
seen. Near Figuig, for instance, there are two rock 
carvings of a ram, with the solar disc between its 
horns flanked with the ureus. 


In Karnak, Gautier tells us, and in the temples of 


Upper Egypt, it is impossible to see the criocephalic 
Ammon-Ra, represented so often in the wall paintings, 
without immediately being struck with the analogy 
between Ammon-Ra and the Ram of the Atlas. “‘ It 
is exactly the same profile of the same head,” he 
tells us, ‘‘ bearing the same disc, similarly flanked 
the solar disk, in short. 
to the resemblance.” 
And Ammon is the god of the Saharan oases. So it 
is natural enough that his image should be found at 
Niguig, the gate of the Sahara. Ammon is not a very 
old god. ‘The cult of Ammon-Ra dates from the 
eighteenth dynasty (that is to say, roughly 1,500 years 
before Christ). So we are well inside the temporal 
frontiers assigned by history to the Berber races. 
Nowhere else in the world, as far as I know, is there 
any monumental building of this order, with a facade 
of dual towers, tapering in the manner of the Egyptian 
pylon, and producing exactly this effect, except the 
Kasbah of the Atlas. And in spite of the Libyan 


A necklace adds still further 


Desert and the Sahara, the Atlas is, after all, the next-' 


door neighbour of the Nile, in the same way almost as 
it is the neighbour of the Niger. Between the Eastern 
and Western Soudan and the Atlas there is nothing 
but the desert routes—a dream a few days long upon 
the back of a camel. 

The resemblance has also been insisted upon 
between the Berber Kasbah-art and the Soudanese 


Tatta or Mosque architecture, of Timbuctoo, for 
instance. But I think this applies much more to the 
nouala. ‘That is obviously the same thing as the 


Congo hut. Or it applies, of course, to the architec- 
ture of Tiznit, the desert city to the south of Agadir, 
built where the steppes of the Rio de Oro begin. 
Tiznit and Timbuctoo are in many respects inter- 
changeable. The principal mosque of Tiznit, bristling 
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with spikes like a hedgehog, the Bordj el Rhemis 
ramparts, could take their place among the spiked 
sugar-loaf effects of Timbuctoo without anyone 
remarking their intrusion, I should think. 

The Aasbah itself is, in principle, a simple structure 
of four gigantic walls of mud concrete, at right angles 
to each other. Inside the quadrangle so contained 
harbours the house of the chief, his stables, stores, 
barracks and so forth. At each corner (or only at 
two of the corners) are the pylon-like towers. That is 
how the Kasbah starts. When the local cantonal 
President first starts upon his career of Amghar it may 
be more or less that. But this fortified quadrangle 
No. 1 has built up against it a quadrangle No. 2, 
probably larger, or perhaps smaller, upon a higher 
or lower level than itself. Just as a Berber workman 
shuns a perfect symmetry on all occasions, and no two 
sides of a porch or two towers are exactly alike, so 
he would never dream, if asked to add a second 
towered quadrangle to the first, of making a facsimile 
of No. 1. There are no facsimiles in his repertoire. 
Besides, when a super-Kasbah, of towered quadrangle 
upon towered quadrangle, begins piling itself up, 
the particular purpose of each fresh monumental 
accretion has to be taken into account. The Sheik, 
or Caid, has increased in power ; he has an extra 
two dozen women, say ; guests are more numerous 
and frequent ; a hundred more black slaves are used 
in farm work; his armed guards have increased in 
numbers. The new buildings take the form implied 
by these new needs. But there is, of course, no end 
to the variety of circumstance dictating the growth, 
embellishment, or strengthening of the fortress. If 
it is to become a super-Kasbah, it rapidly becomes a 
kind of town, of the order of Animiter. It is the first 
stages of Babylon. Turkish-bath architecture is 
imported into it (as also, in fact, too, Turkish baths). 

That, according to the standards of a classic art, 
or the most perfectly adjusted and organized civiliza- 
tion, this method is unsatisfactory, is true enough. 
But this is a barbaric creation, admittedly, of the same 
kind as a Shakespearean play : its canons are roman- 
tic ones, or those of expediency, realized in the midst of 
a social chaos. 














other g in., and into which the 
sinks are fixed, has proved satis- 
factory. ‘The tallest bottle used 
in theatre bars is about 14 in. 
high, so a calculation of 15 in. 
** bottle height * for shelves is 
fairly safe. The gangway behind 
the counter ought to be at least 
2 ft. 6 in. The shelves at the 
back ought to be about 8 in. wide 
above counter level, and as wide as 
possible below, so that sliding doors 
can be provided. The illustrations 
are :—1. The curved walls of the 
vestibule, showing the doors to the 
crush hall. The ceiling and walls 
are in plaster covered with silver 
leaf, gold lacquered on the ceiling. 
The floor is laid with dark red 
rubber. 2 Elevation of cocktail 
bar in crush room. 3. Cocktail 
bar in the crush room, and the 
doors to the vestibule. The wood 
panels are in walnut, and_ the 
metalwork in green anodium 
metal. The carpet is blue. 4. 
Looking from the corridor into 
the stalls bar. The ceiling is silver 
leaf on plaster. The lighting 
trough is gold lacquered silver 
leaf on rough plaster. The light- 
ing screen is pink bromesh glass 


and the shelves are glass. All 
metalwork is in gold bronze and 
woodwork in mahogany. The 


front of the counter is gold cellu- 
losed. ‘The carpet is blue. An 
illustration of the counter in the 
stalls bar is given on page 42. 





NEW DECORATIONS AT THE 
LYRIC THEATRE LONDON 
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Theatre bars have to rz : eT 
supply, in the short space =f} . ies 

of two intervals, a de- 
mand that the public- | 
house bar can extend over 
the entire —_ evening. ets 
Therefore, a length of |; 4 
counter which may seem | { — 
excessive is generally asked 
for. The height of the 
counter that has _ been 
found most useful is about 
3 ft. 3 in., keeping the 
floor at front and back 
level, or 3 ft. 9 in., with 
a raised floor of 6 in. at 
the back of the counter. 
Sinks have to be provided 
in the counter at frequent 
intervals. An arrange- 
ment where there is about 
1 ft. 4 in. width of clear 
counter top, and 1 ft. 
3 in. below that, a shelf 
which projects out at the 
base of the counter apn- 

















ost of our readers will already be aware that Carlton 
House Terrace has been threatened with destruction. 

In the pages that follow they will find a considerable testi- 
mony against this destruction. | Week by week our contem- 
porary, The Architects’ Journal, has been printing similar testi- 
mony from other people. As our own summary shows, the 
total weight of all these pleadings is irrefutable, overwhelming. 

For ourselves, what has struck us most is the fact that among 
all our lay readers there is not one who shares the view of cer- 
tain architects that (unlike Rennie’s Waterloo Bridge) Nash’s 
Carlton House Terrace is not good enough to be preserved. 

On the other hand, we have been much distressed by a 
question put to us more than once: Whether there is any 
point, these days, in worrying about preserving anything ? 

We repeat : artists, writers, and men of affairs have come, 
or written, to this office, and have asked : Does it matter 
today whether anything old is preserved ? 

Frankly, we are baffled by this question. Of course, it 
is not for us to answer it. If it is England’s will to destroy 
her heritage, very well, let it be destroyed. If the work of 
our fathers means nothing to anybody, why, let it go. 

But this we do say : if we are to keep anything at all, let 
us keep those things that remain a living influence still. 

England today is full of hoarded relics of the past, of 
dead people’s oddments, museum specimens, mementoes, 
souvenirs—Nelson’s knee breeches and Wesley’s bedroom 
linen. All this is worth a good deal of money, certainly. 
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But here is something more than an episode, a monument, 
collector’s bric-a-brac : here is a piece of the world-city, 
a piece of the garment of our metropolis, as fit, as expressive, 
as noble in its outline as when it first was made. A thing 
that is daily seen by thousands, that forms part of the habitual 
experience of millions : a part of London’s fair large front 
and eye sublime. 

It is said that our poverty is the cause of this danger to 
Carlton House Terrace. But if our poverty compels us to 
part with national treasures, let us sell something else, some- 
thing other than our finest. 

We agree that it would be hurtful to this country to sell 
the Flemish, Italian and other foreign pictures in the nation’s 
possession. We should hate to see the Wallace Collection 
dispersed, the National Gallery pulled down, the British 
Museum put up to auction, the Victoria and Albert turned 
into an omnibus garage. But there are two things we should 
hate far, far more to see destroyed: the first is Carlton 
House Terrace, the second is our squares. 

We say that if you take away Carlton House Terrace and 
the squares, London is London no longer: London’s 
occupation’s gone. Carlton House Terrace and the squares 
are not episodes, monuments, bric-a-brac : they are living 
tissue, the living flesh of London. 

Wren tried for years to produce such a piece of living 
tissue for London, but was not allowed. This smaller piece 
was produced by Nash. We ask to be allowed to keep it. 





—— 
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A “Partner with the Knemy” 


By The LORD CLONMORE 


‘* One of the saddest things about this proposal is that 
it proves to us that historic and beautiful buildings are 
no safer in the hands of Government Departments than 
in those of impecunious private owners. We look to a 
Government Department to protect us against exactly 
this kind of thing. But it becomes partner with the 
enemy instead of assisting the defence.’—Lorp 
CoNWAY OF ALLINGTON, IN THE HOUSE OF 
Lorps, DECEMBER 13, 1932. 


ARLTON House ‘Terrace and Carlton Gardens were built 

in 1828 on the site of the Regent’s old Carlton Palace, from 

the designs of John Nash. ‘They formed the southernmost 
part of Nash’s grand town-planning scheme, the only one of such 
size and importance in London. His plan was to link up what 
were then the western suburbs. A large proportion of the 
buildings he designed for it have since been thoughtlessly 
demolished, and we are left with Park Crescent, the stately 
terraces of Regent’s Park to the north, and Waterloo Place, that 
formed part of the same Carlton House scheme, to the south. 
Until 1870 the old stables of the Palace which were used as store- 


rooms, remained on the site of the present eastern extremity of 


the terrace, but they were removed at that date ; although it was 
a period of bad taste, and the Gothic Revival was holding its 
gloomy sway, the catastrophe one might have expected did not 
take place. Sir James Pennethorne, who had been working in 
Nash’s office when the original buildings were erected, and who 
designed the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street and the 
Western wings of Somerset House, employed his scholarship in 
completing the last quarter of Nash’s Terrace. 

Carlton House Terrace and Carlton Gardens have from the 
first been the most distinguished residential quarter in London, 
and they have had many interesting historical associations. 
Among others Louis Napoleon, Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Gladstone have lived there, and the German Embassy 
and the Lord Caledon of the day have owned the same houses 
since the terrace was built. It is almost unnecessary to point out 
what a suitable setting it makes for the Mall, the avenue leading 
to the royal palace, and in considering its merits one should note 
the magnificent flight of steps leading from this avenue to 
Waterloo Place, the Place Vendéme of London, from which rises 
the Duke of York’s column, a perfect monument and not a whit 
inferior to the column in the Place Vendéme itself. This 
column should be taken into account when we point out, later 
on, that the buildings on either side of it will be raised by over 
forty feet, and that as the new buildings will be brought forward 
to the line of the basements of the present house, the original effect 
of the steps will be ruined. Like all Royal property, Carlton 


House Terrace and Carlton Gardens, along with the rest of 


Nash’s scheme, were vested in the charge of H.M. Office of Woods 
and Forests. This was a medieval survival. A few years ago the 
powers over this property were transferred to the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands, but the medieval survival continues, the 
Commissioners acknowledge as their head the Minister of Agri- 
culture, and one is inclined to wonder how much competence 
they have for dealing with matters like architecture and town- 


planning, that require both special knowledge and skill. If 


one enquires into the history of the management of the property, 
one may find some answer to this question. 
The Woods and Forests Department forbade Mr. Arthur J. 
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Davis to build the Royal Automobile Club in Pall Mall above 
the cornice line of its neighbour, the Carlton Club, which in turn 
coincides with those of the Reform, Travellers and Atheneum 
Clubs, and the result is that that end of Pall Mall is an excellent 
bit of street architecture. It looked as if the Commissioners were 
going to follow this enlightened policy. They also refused 
permission for Mr. Davis to renuild No. 22A Carlton House 
Terrace in Portland stone, although of the same height, as is 
admitted by the tenant, Mr. Martin Benson, and they also re- 
fused permission for the houses to be let as offices. Leases were 
granted to the tenants of Carlton House Terrace and Carlton 
Gardens on an all but written understanding that the district 
was to remain residential. Mr. Bossom, who owns the house 
opposite, No. 4 Carlton Gardens, and Mr. Worswick, who owns 
the house next door, both spent large sums on improvements 
under this impression, and it looked as if they were still 
following the same policy when on the death of Lord Balfour, 
his executors were not allowed to divide No. 4. Carlton Gardens 
into flats. (This house had incidentally been almost entirely 
rebuilt in 1870.) 

It turned out, however, that they had a plan : before there was 
time to protest, or there had been any widespread consultation, 
the public were informed that No. 4 Carlton Gardens had been 
demolished. In its place a building forty feet higher is to be 
erected. ‘This has been designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, and 
is to house the offices of a firm of paint manufacturers, who 
previously had decided on a site close to Trafalgar Square. Sir 
Reginald Blomfield preserves a not very mysterious silence 
about who appointed him. 

It seems clear how far they intend to go, and the results may 
well be far-reaching. Presumably the low cornice line of Pall 
Mall was maintained for two reasons, first so as not to darken 
Pall Mall itself, and second in order to preserve the dignity of the 
Terrace and Gardens, for with higher buildings rising behind, the 
skyline as seen from St. James’s Park would be ruined. Now, 
with the erection of these high commercial buildings, and the 
Commissioners admit that No. 4 Carlton House Terrace is the 
first, not only will the view from the Park and also from Picca- 
dilly Circus be ruined, but, as they will stand to the south of Pall 
Mall, the southern windows of the clubs in Pall Mall will be cut 
off from the small amount of sun that reaches London. ‘That is, 
they will meet with the very fate from which the north side was 
defended some years ago, at their expense, and the clubs as 
well as the tenants are thus being duped. 

The tenants of Carlton House Terrace and Carlton Gardens 
have not only been duped in the matter of the leases—let me 
quote here some very interesting information which speaks for 
itself and for which I am indebted to Miss Batten, in The 
Architects’ Journal : 

** Last March, after the second painting, seventeen residents 








CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE 


attended or sent representatives to a meeting at the offices of the 
Solicitors to the Crown Office, to complain of the labour and the 
paint used. ‘The Crown admitted that the results were unsatis- 
factory and that many complaints had been received, but took 


the line that the Commissioners were exempt by special Acts of 
Parliament from the ordinary responsibilities and liabilities of 


trustees or agents spending other people’s money, and that they 
have no resources for such amendments or relief. It was then 
admitted—in apparent contradiction—that the special Acts 
empower the householders to appeal for redress within three 
months to the Justice at General and Quarter Sessions, but this 
fact is not defined in any of the leases, nor was it disclosed until it 
was too late to be taken advantage of. ‘The householders further 
complained that the contractors for the painting work are only 
capitalized at £500, and that their directors were connected with 
another company, now in liquidation, employed in the previous 
unsatisfactory painting in 1926 ; also that they had been advised 
by every expert consulted that the paint used was far below the 
British standard, having only 46 per cent. of white lead of unde- 
fined quality instead of 76 to 80 per cent. of genuine dry white 
lead. ‘The householders requested to see a copy of the contract, 
but this and all information as to the cost of the work was refused 
by the Crown Office. 

**A few days ago two of the residents only were allowed to attend 
a meeting with the Commissioners for further enquiry into the 
matter. It now appears that the painting is dealt with by a sub- 
committee and at this meeting the Commissioners expressed their 
sorrow over what had taken place, said they had had no know- 
ledge of the matter and therefore were not responsible.”’ 

When the Commissioners started on their splendid scheme, a 
question was asked in the House of Commons by Sir William 
Davidson, and a memorial was sent to the Prime Minister by 
cighty-seven members of Parliament. ‘The defence given was 
that the houses were out of repair, that they were difficult to let, 
that they could not be adapted to modern requirements, and 
that the state of the nation’s finances demanded that the best 
financial use should be made of the site. This is nonsense. The 
houses are not out of repair: in reply to a questionnaire sent to 
the tenants, we have learnt that internally, at least, this is not 
the case, and any external damage is due to the indifferent paint 
and labour employed by the Commissioners themselves. ‘They 
say the houses are difficult tolet. Nonsense again, and disingenuous 
nonsense. ‘They refused permission for one house to be turned 
into flats, and we learn from Lady Mount Stephen that she 
has been asked to sublet her house, and has refused the offer, 
and from Mr. Brendon Bracken that an ex-Cabinet Minister 
was refused a lease of one of the houses by the Commissioners. 
They say that the houses cannot be adapted to modern require- 
ments. The tenants themselves, who are surely those who know 
best, find them quite convenient and say that they can be 
turned into flats. If they can 
be turned into flats they can be 
turned more easily into offices. 
The Ministry of Transport is look- 
ing for a new office, and here is 
the very chance. Alternatively, 
if the Commissioners are bent on 
driving out their present tenants, 
the Embassies, as has been sug- 
gested by The Master Builder, could 
follow the lead of the German 
Embassy, and come to live there 
with their consulates underneath. 
Nothing could be more appro- 
priate. 

Their last plea, that their action 
is demanded by the state of the 
national finances, seems to us 
ignorant claptrap, and can only 
be the product of panic-stricken 
minds. Even in these bad times 


this panic seems a little unjustified. Question : are the houses on either side of this monument to be almost of Parliament and learned societies, ; 





The Duke of York’s Column and The Terrace 


loss of £30,000 and the rise in rents which would perhaps result 
from their scheme, would only be a drop in the ocean of the 
present crisis, and to achieve this they propose to destroy the 
finest terrace in Europe. 

We have seen from the facts that the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands have proved amateurish landlords. Suppose they do 
pull down these excellent Regency buildings, and replace them 
by a cliff of Portland stone offices that will soon go the dingy 
colour to be seen in the Piccadilly Hotel and other buildings 
of the best Portland stone obtainable in England today, 
what will be gained? We should like to insert a paren- 
thesis here on the advantages of stucco buildings. First they 
are washable and repaintable, and therefore particularly suitable 
for the smoky atmosphere of London, and, second, their severely 
intellectual nature should not be forgotten : a stucco building 
never weathers, and therefore the architect must always have 
in mind the fact that his creation will remain as clear cut as it 
appeared in his original drawing. It should also be remembered 
that Portland stone is unsuitable for this stucco neighbourhood, 
and also, as we have mentioned above, that much Portland 
stone obtainable today weathers the dingy green of the Piccadilly 
Hotel, not the black and white of Wren’s buildings. Objection 
is sometimes raised to stucco buildings on the ground that they 
are false. ‘This is not the case. ‘They do not pretend to be 
other than they are, and are far less false than a sham Renaissance 
Portland stone front to a steel building. Apart, however, from 
these considerations, to say nothing of the excellence of Nash’s 
work, it should also be remembered that some of the leases still 
have fifty years to run, and, therefore, the skyline and general 
appearance of the terrace will be jagged and unsightly for at 


least that period. We know too well how the rebuilding of 


Regent Street nearly twice its original height ruined its pro- 
portions. It is not, however, generally realized that its financial 
stability has also been gravely endangered. Regent Street 
had better chances, as it was already a commercial thoroughfare, 
yet even last year letters appeared in The Times from the 
tenants complaining of the crippling rents caused by the expenses 
of rebuilding, and the inability of ground tenants to let the 
offices above them. ‘There seems an even graver danger in the 
case of Carlton House Terrace, situated as it is some distance 
from a commercial district and at the end of a virtual cul-de-sac. 
There is no lack of offices in London. ‘Thames House has many 
vacancies, ‘Terminal House, Victoria, has had a single let, and 
South Africa House is ready for occupation. 

We have considered the arguments put forward by the Com- 
missioners for their proposed work of destruction, and on close 
examination they seem scarcely valid. There is one further 
argument, that they represent the Crown, and that in this 
country the Crown can do no wrong. If the houses in question 
were the property of a private owner he could be restrained 

by the new Town and Country 


Planning Acts. In the case of 


the Crown, however, no Acts or 
Laws are binding. This being so, 
the Crown has been let down 
by its servants, who have proved 
themselves rapacious landlords, 
who are inconsiderate to their 
neighbours and tenants, and seem 
ill-fitted for the practical side of 
their duties, to say nothing of 
their being blind to every histori- 
cal and esthetic consideration. 
What I have written should be 
sufficient evidence in itself of this 
truth. If this is not enough, may 
I draw attention to the unani- 
mous support given by the letters 
which the Editors of this REVIEW 
and of The Architects’ Journal have 
received from architects, Members 


This year the Crown Office was _ half as high again? Sir Reginald Blomfield, their future architect, tenants of the Carlton House area, 


able to pay into the Exchequer 
£1,250,000. Last year they were 
able to pay in £1,280,000. This 


Io 


wrote in his recent memoirs :—Enormous buildings such as Thames House the lav and technical Press. besides 

and the Shell-Mex building east of Charing Cross, are ruining the scenery of sa Pr “ a alee ; 

London’s view. They completely ignore their neighbours, and in so doing over- 
reach themselves. 


a number of distinguished persons 
from every walk of life ? 
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WHAT PUBLIC OPINION SAYS 


Lord Scone 
1. No. Reasons obvious, as stated in 
your letter. 
2. No, would ruin them. 
3. Nothing. They are not arguments. 
The whole scheme is an outrage. 


Viscount Burnham 
I am glad to answer your letter in regard 
to Carlton Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace. I am entirely in sympathy with 
the letter addressed to the Prime Minister 
in regard to the demolition of the late 
Lord Balfour’s house and its replacement 


by a commercial building entirely out of 


harmony and proportion with the rest. 

I always think that Carlton Gardens 
and Carlton House ‘Terrace represent a 
definite phase of architectural develop- 
ment in London which is very pleasing 
and symmetrical. To destroy any part of it 
is really to destroy the whole, and to 
banish altogether the spirit of tradition 
and congruity which now pervades it. 
One of the chief advantages of the present 
buildings is the support they give to the 
background of the Mall and their relation 
to the other great houses which end in 
Buckingham Palace. This covers the 
second question in your letter. 

In regard to No. 3, I agree with the 


argument set out. The obliteration of 
most of the dignity and appropriateness of 


older London has been carried much too 
far ; to complete the process by destroy- 
ing what is best of the Regency period 
would be indeed lamentable and obviously 
irretrievable. 


The Hon. Evan Charteris 


I think no reasonable means should 
be neglected for the preservation of so 


notable a feature in the architecture of 


London. 


Mr. Osbert Sitwell 


1. I consider the demolition of Carlton 
Gardens and Carlton House ‘Terrace 
would be an architectural loss, not only 
to London, but to the world in general. 
It represents an original and distinctive 
type of English architecture and _ is 
equalled, of its kind, in no European 
capital. 

2. I consider that the erection on the 
site of No. 4 Carlton Gardens of a Port- 
land stone building, half as high again 
as the existing houses, would ruin the 
site altogether. A mixture of stone and 
plaster is always deplorable, apart from 
the varying heights of the buildings. 
Moreover, it has yet to be proved that 
stucco architecture is not the correct 
one for this city. 

3. I think the argument put forward 
by the Commissioners of Crown Lands is 
ridiculous ; they have no right to sacri- 
fice the amenities of London without 
consulting the citizens. 


The Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava 


I have seen some designs representing 
what Carlton House Terrace will look 
like if the new building is erected, and I 
confess that they were far from impressive. 

I do not quite know what form the 
campaign you speak of is going to take 
but unless any undisclosed facts come to 
light, it will have my support. 





The letter that was sent to the 
correspondents on this page con- 
tained, besides a statement of facts, 
the following three questions : 


Do you consider Carlton 

Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace should be demolished ? 
If not, why not? 


y Do you consider that the 

erection on the site of No. 4, 
Carlton Gardens of a Portland 
Stone Building, half as high again 
as the original Terrace, is calcu- 
lated to improve the amenities of 
the neighbourhood ? 


3 What do you think of the 
arguments put forward by 
the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands to justify their destruction 
of Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace ? 











Mr. Robert Byron 

1. Do you consider one mentally de- 
ficient? If not, why not ? 

2. I consider that the projected scheme 
is calculated to improve the amenities of 
the Admiralty Arch in a marked degree, 
by virtue of its harmony with that 
Monument. 

3. It isn’t an argument. By this kind 
of reasoning it would be in the national 
interest to convert St. Paul’s into a brothel. 

Let me suggest another questionnaire, 
which might serve as the basis of a strong 
flank attack : 

1. Who are the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands ? 

2. Who appointed them ? 

3. What was their previous history ? 
What were their qualifications ? 

4. Are they Church of England ? 

5. Are they men of blameless lives ? 

6. Where does the income from the 
Crown lands go to? Who benefits from 
the loss that will be sustained in rebuilding 
Carlton House Terrace ? 

7. Have their previous adventures in 
rebuilding been financially successful ? 


II 


Mr. Edmund Blunden 

I received your timely letter on the 
menace to Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace. Without claiming any 
architectural insight I must indeed feel 
that the proposed demolition is a miserable 
idea. ‘The town has been already suffici- 
ently and more than sufficiently mono- 
tonized by such demolitions and _ their 
sequels in the style of any place anywhere. 
What is to bring the world to London, 
what will London have to offer the 
stranger, if all particular beauty and 
character are removed ? 

The suggested building at No. 4, Carlton 
Gardens can only spoil the appearance, 
the spirit and the ultimate value of the 
quarter. The policy of substituting busi- 
ness premises for beautiful houses is short- 
sighted ; besides, must the country be so 
mercenary ? Shall we fail to meet our 
obligations because we keep a small area 
of London out of the business of making 
money which goes merrily away again ? 

The nobler atmosphere into which one 
comes at the Terrace is one of the delights 
of a London day. It is a general, an un- 
restricted refreshment of sense and of 
sensibility. After a struggling, chaotic, 
crowded round of the noisier town, you 
are released by the colour, the order, the 
calm of this region. What dreary advant- 
ages (if any arise), will compensate 
Englishmen for the loss of this at present 
universal possession ? 


Mr. Max Beerbohm 


I gather, from what you tell me, that 
nothing can now prevent the Commis- 
sioners of Crown Lands from putting up 
a_ half-as-high-again stone building in 
Carlton Gardens. When that is up, 
Carlton Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace will of course be deformed and 
degraded. Even so, however, they should 
be preserved. But will they be ? How often 
have these outcries availed against 
Boeotian vested interests ? 

London should be ashamed of herself. 
Imagine Paris allowing anybody to play 
monkey tricks with (say) the Place 
Vendéme ! 

London just doesn’t care. Otherwise 
she would long ago have had a Ministry 
of Fine Arts to protect her from these 
outrages. Still, I don’t see why there 
shouldn’t be such a Ministry. Mr. 
MacDonald is (with the exception of Sir 
Robert Peel) the only Prime Minister 
that has cared about the visual arts. 
And he cares very much about them. 
Why shouldn’t he convince his colleagues 
that it would be well—even from a purely 
commercial standpoint—to save _ those 
remnants of London which have not yet 
been made hideous and characterless ? 

P.S.—In the Central Criminal Court 
there is, as you anow, a portion that is 
called ‘‘ Crown Lands.” I suggest that 
this be demolished, and that the dock be 
named after it. 








Mr. Aldous Huxley 


1. No, because it is one of the few 
architecturally creditable things in Central 
London. 

2. No. 

3. ‘This entirely ignores the civic point 
of view. If economic considerations de- 
mand the destruction of these houses, then 
let the rebuilding be done according to a 
planas fine intrinsically as the plan of what 
has been destroyed. Regent Street exists as 
a fearful warning against the substitution 
of ugly planlessness for graceful plan. 


‘lan Hay” 
Carlton Gardens and 
House ‘Verrace must not be de- 
molished. It was bad enough when they 
did away with old Regent Street and 
Nash’s Quadrant. 
these houses are of great historical interest. 
2. ‘The Portland stone 
building half as high again as the existing 
the No. 4 Carlton 
Gardens (which our generation will always 
remember as the home of A. J. Balfour) 
would be an outrage. 
3. Of course all houses are difficult to 
let just now ; but nobody is proposing to 
pull down Grosvenor Square or Berkeley 
Square, 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe 


Like all other people who are interested 
in the beauties of London, and in Carlton 
Gardens and Carlton House Terrace in 
particular, | am very strongly of opinion 
that the scheme for the demolition of the 
‘Terrace should be abandoned. London 
is not so rich in architectural grace that 
it can aflord to lose one of its most dis- 
tinguished and distinguishing features. 
Nor can I believe that anybody would 
wish to repeat the unfortunate misadven- 
ture of Regent Street. 

So far as your second question is con- 
cerned, I have no doubt whatever that 
the erection of the Portland stone building 
twice the elevation of the existing houses 
would throw the whole scheme of the 
‘Terrace out of proportion and would to 
that extent spoil one of the finest sites in 
Europe. 


Mr. Michael Sadleir 


1. I consider that the demolition of 
Carlton Gardens and Carlton House Ter- 
race would be a disaster. 

2. I consider that the erection on the 
site of No. 4, Carlton Gardens of a Port- 
land stone building half as high again as 
the existing houses would seriously damage 
the amenities of a neighbourhood which 
still retains a ‘‘ London individuality ” 
and, judging from recent experience, 
would be unlikely to pay for itself. 

3. I cannot but think that the Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands, when they 
consider the present state of Regent Street, 
must hesitate to repeat their argument 
that the expensive rebuilding of Carlton 
House Terrace would bring in a large 
and profitable revenue. 

It is irrelevant to press esthetic con- 
siderations on a body whose duty it is to 
exploit property as profitably as may be. 
Wherefore the fact that Carlton House 


8) 4 
Carlton 


course 


erection of a 


houses on site of 


Moreover, many of 


Terrace and Waterloo Place are, with the 
exception of the crescents near Regent’s 


Park, the only remaining specimens of 


the serious Regency attempt to give 
London individuality, space and elegance, 
can hardly be used as an other than 
secondary argument. On the other hand, 
the quantities of empty shops, empty 
office buildings and struggling hotels-de- 
luxe, now left high and dry all over 


Central London by the receding tide of 


building megalomania, should surely make 
the Commissioners cautious. Portland 
stone palaces are not wanted, because 
neither business nor pleasure can afford 
to live in them. 

But there is a possible alternative. Let 
the existing shell of these admirable 
buildings be maintained exactly as it is, 
while the interiors are re-designed to meet 
modern requirements for smaller and more 
convenient dwellings. It cannot be long 
before American prosperity, at any rate, 
returns ; and then, with a site, an address, 
and traditions such as Carlton House 
Terrace possesses, I should expect  resi- 
dential flats, if completely up-to-date and 
really well run, to have a constant succes- 
sion of tenants, to whom high prices were 
no objection. 


The Hon. Harold Nicolson 


1. I do not consider that Carlton Gar- 
dens and Carlton House Terrace should 
be demolished since they constitute one 
of the sole remaining instances of intelli- 
gent planning and adaptation of site which 
exist in our bemused London. 

2. I consider that the amenities of the 
neighbourhood and the whole character 
of the present alignment would be ruined 
by the erection of a stone building com- 
pletely out of scale. 

3. The Commissioners of Crown Lands, 
in interpreting their responsibility in 
purely commercial terms, are furnishing 
to other authorities an example which is 
deplorable in itself and most surprising in 
people of their intelligence and public spirit. 


Mr. Clive Bell 

Of course I agree with you. Of course 
I think that Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House ‘Terrace should be saved. 
course I loath the idea of a Portland stone 
monstrosity. But it’s useless to protest. 
They have pulled down Regent Street 
and the Foundling Hospital, and they 
will pull down Waterloo Bridge. No 
building is respected in this country unless 
it has sentimental associations (birthplace 
of Lady Jane Grey or of W. G. Grace), or 
unless it happens to be a bit of rubbishy 
late Gothic. I wish you the best of luck, 
but you haven’t a chance. 


Sir John and Lady Lavery 


Sir John and Lady Lavery both wish 
to say that they consider the beautiful 
group of houses, Carlton House Terrace 
and Gardens, should be undisturbed and 
remain as a permanent tribute to beauty, 
dignity and symmetry, recalling a more 
spacious and less crowded hurried period, 
when distinction and beauty had a definite 


position and prestige in our scheme of 


life and we were proud to admit it. 
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“One of these lessees—that of No. 3 Carlton Gardens—has ¢ 
during recent months he has spent £16,000 on permanent impror 
natural assumption that the restriction applied to the rest of the str 
permission to convert any of the houses into flats or maisonettes has 
denied to lessees. The disingenuous action of the Commissioners ; 
elephantine structure with which they are proceeding to dwarf the excu 
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ardens—has complained that 
nanent improvements, on the 
rest of the street. Moreover, 
aisonettes has repeatedly been 
ommissioners pales beside the 
dwarf the exquisite Terrace.” 

COUNTRY LIFE. 
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Sir Michael Sadler 


Carlton Gardens, on the West side (the 
Gardens run North and South) of the 
northern half, are spoilt already. Rebuild- 
ing, if the design were good or the propor- 
tions right, would improve the fagade. 
But the West side of the Gardens should 
be in keeping with the East side. 

This raises the question of Carlton 
House Terrace. Seen from the Mall, the 
Terrace along its whole length is one of 
the most dignified buildings in London. 
There have been two changes, I think, 
since the Terrace was built, but the 
grand effect of stateliness has not been 
impaired. 

A cardinal point, I think, in the satis- 
factoriness of the design is the relation of 
the North and South blocks of the Terrace 
to the Duke of York’s column. ‘The steps, 
with the column at their head, are the 
nodal point in the design. The relative 
heights of the column and of the Terrace 
are admirable. 

The effect would be impaired, I submit, 
if the ‘Terrace were raised to the height of 
the column. ‘The latter should either rise 
distinctly above the Terrace, or the Terrace 
(if reconstructed) should rise markedly 
above the top of the column. 

My feeling is that the Terrace as seen 
from the Mall should be either preserved 
intact or rebuilt entirely on a new coherent 
design. 

To preserve it will be loyalty to the 
history of official and political London. 
By its destruction, historial associations 
would be lost. ‘To destroy it would be 
like destroying the streets in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the Palace in 
Copenhagen. 

But the Terrace might be replaced by 
a great achievement of modern architec- 
ture. If the new design were consummately 
good, I should be well content with it in 
exchange for what we have at present. 

As for the buildings West of Carlton 
Gardens, the ground plan is superlatively 
good. But the bedroom storey added to 
the Atheneum (greatly to the comfort of 
the members, I admit) is a disfigurement 
to the proportions of the group of build- 
ings looked at as a whole. 


Mr. Henry Lamb 


1. No. Because I admire them and am 
fond of them not only for their actual 
appearance but as a relic of the old 
spacious design and planning of Regent 
Street and the descent thence towards the 
river. 

2. Not unless the proposed new build- 
ing is to form part of a scheme for the 
whole site, which will at least equal the 
old as a magnificent and harmonious 
unity. But it is difficult to imagine how 
buildings half as high again will not hope- 
lessly ruin the effect of the Duke of York 
monument, which is our finest obelisk. 


Viscount Knebworth 


1. No. Because I consider them to be 
a part of London which is unique and of 
not inconsiderable beauty. I would 
oppose the abolition of Carlton House 


1933. 


Terrace as I would oppose the abolition 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral or the Alps. 
2. No. 


Mr. Richard Garbe, A.R.A. 

It is a pity that a few men constituting 
the Commissioners are empowered to 
destroy a rare thing of beauty without 
consulting those best qualified to judge. 


The President of Magdalen, 
Oxford 


Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
Terrace should nol be demolished. 


House 





The letter that was sent to the 
correspondents on this page con- 
tained, bestdes a statement of facts, 
the following three questions : 


i Do you consider Carlton 

Gardens and Carlton House 
‘Terrace should be demolished ? 
If not, why not? 


2 Do you consider that the 

erection on the site of No. 4, 
Carlton Gardens of a Portland 
Stone Building, half as high again 
as the original Terrace, is calcu- 
lated to improve the amenities of 
the neighbourhood ? 


3 What do you think of the 

arguments put forward by 
the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands to justify their destruction 
of Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace ? 











Mr. Gordon Bottomley 


1. I do not consider that Carlton Gar- 
dens and Carlton House ‘Verrace should be 
demolished. When the Government built 
the Admiralty Arch it seemed to be for the 
purpose of including everything within, 
right up to Buckingham Palace, in an 
enclave of ordered and dignified beauty 
a piece of formal design, doubly precious 
through having arisen and persisted in a 
haphazard city. The stateliness and 
charm of the approach to the Palace are 
bound to be vitiated by any attempt to 
develop sites along the Mall; but the 
greatest injury of all is to attack these 
two factors of the ensemble, which will 
soon be the only fragments 
George IV’s admirable ideas for a digni- 
fied capital—and correspondingly precious 
for that reason. 

2. I consider that the erection of one 
different and higher building is not cal- 
culated to improve the amenities of the 
neighbourhood—especially as it will cause 
a breach in the unity which will presently 
be offered as the best possible reason for 
going on with the scheme. ‘‘ Now that 
the unity is no longer intact, there is no 
further reason for trying to maintain 
Rees on ae 


left of 


3. The argument of the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands seems to me disingenuous; 
for the appearance of the main approach 
to His Majesty the King’s principal 
residence should certainly be put before 
any considerations of its economic yield or 
site-values. 

Upon the General Question.—It is shocking 
to a trusting outsider to learn that historic 
and beautiful buildings that the nation 
should treasure and guard are no safer in 
the hands of a Government Department 
than they are in those of an impecunious 
or Philistine private owner ; it is surely 
such a department’s first duty to see that 
** museum-pieces ”’ in its hands should be 
jealously preserved. 

We have lately constituted another 
Government Department—the Office of 
Works—as guardian and repairer of the 
remnants of monasteries and castles that 
were shattered by the heedlessness and 
business enterprise of previous bodies of 
Government Commissioners ; would it 
not be wiser, as well as cheaper, to prevent 
such damage—rather than to allow one 
body to do it and then appoint another 
body to undo as much as possible of it ? 


Mr. Eric Gill 

I don’t know if it’s any use kicking 
against the pricks of the commercial 
world. But, of course, I entirely agree 
let us kick as long as our toe-nails last. 
It would be a public crime if Carlton 
House Terrace were made into a 
mercial street. 


com- 


Mr. Charles B. Cochran 


1. No. 

2. No. 

3. I think the argument is_ short- 
sighted. 


Dame Laura Knight, A.R.A. 


1. No. Because of their beauty. 
No. 
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3. Purely commercial and unsound. 


The Hon. Bryan Guinness 


1. | most certainly and emphatically 
deprecate the suggestion that Carlton 
Gardens or Carlton House Terrace should 
be demolished. I consider the Terrace 
to be one of the finest examples of Regency 
architecture in London. While its archi- 
tectural merits should have protected 
it, its position alone should protect it 
from the lése majesté of commercial ex- 
ploitation. Soon we shall be having 
posters upon Buckingham Palace. 

2. No. 

3. The same as I should think of the 
suggestion that St. Paul’s should be de- 
molished and offices erected upon the site 
for the profit of the Church of England. 
Fortunately, however, the church is not 
blind to its dignity and ultimate purposes. 
Yet the State seems, if this suggestion be 
true, to consider itself a commercial enter- 
prise. Are we then to take upon our- 
selves Voltaire’s epithet of “‘ A nation of 
shopkeepers ? ”’ 





Mr. Dermott 
’ . 
O’Brien 

No arguments have 
any effect on vandals, 
except pecuniary loss, 
and that will be when 
the mischief has been 
done beyond repair. 


Mr. W. J. 
Turner 

I am entirely in 
sympathy with your 
campaign against the 
proposed destruction 
of Carlton House 
‘Terrace and Gar- 
dens. My answers to 
your three questions 
are as follows : 

[. No, because they 
are one of the 
beautiful features of 
London. ‘There is also 
no need for new and 


MOst 





What Sir Reginald Blomfield’s new building would look like from 


The Mall 


“Tam not criticizing the merits of the building itself ; what I do call 

attention to is its irrelevance to the design of Trafalgar Square as a 
" — gr 8 

whole.’’—* The Times,” December 20, 1930. 





CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE 


Mr. Laurence 
Binyon 

I am not for pre- 
serving everything 
that is old, because 
it is old or what we 
are used to; I don’t 
see why we should 
not build as well as 


our predecessors. But 
it does make one 
indignant and dis- 
gusted that, time 


after time in London, 
the one sole consider- 
ation that prevails is 
commercial interest, 
with no thought of 
the relation of one 
building toanother or 
of each to the whole 
city. ‘The threatened 
demolition of Carlton 
Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace is one 
of those cases in 
which, once more, the 


more expensive “ Trafalgar Square, the case in point, 1s of world-wide interest; the citizens of London 
“epee oe _ order of its architecture is already determined by the important buildings = ae ogee . 
already too many on two stdes, but it 1s now proposed to introduce an alten motive.”— which apparently no 
new and expensive ‘* The Times,’ Jan. 2, 1931.—Sir Reginald Blomfield on the new consideration is given 


buildings in London 
(particularly — oflice 
buildings) which can- 
not be let at the 
current preposter- 
ously high rentals. 

2. No; on the contrary. 

3. Why not allow these houses to be 
divided up into flats ; or in two or three 
maisonettes if not suitable for flats. This 
part of London should be kept exclusively 
for residential purposes. It is not right 
that these sites which have access to air, 
sun, and an aspect over open spaces with 
trees and gardens, should be used for 
offices. 


Mr. Siegfried Sassoon 
I have the strongest possible objection 
to any alteration of Carlton House Gar- 
dens and ‘Verrace. I hope you will 
organize a ‘‘ wide-spread protest ”’ against 
the outrage. 


Mr. Muirhead Bone 

Thank you very much for giving me 
the opportunity to say how very strongly 
I feel about Carlton House Terrace and 
Carlton Gardens. In their setting they 
seem to me absolutely perfect and give 
one of the very finest architectural effects 
in London, It is unthinkable that they 
should be destroyed or tampered with in 
any way. ‘They please the eye quite as 
much as St. Paul’s Cathedral or West- 
minster Abbey and in their own way 
are quite as valuable for London’s looks. 
It shows an absolute lack of real responsi- 
bility for the Crown Lands Commissioners 
to want to destroy the perfect picture 
which these terraces form. It is stupidly 
callous in its lack of thoughtfulness for 
what makes London beautiful. 


South Africa House in Trafalgar Square. 


Brick, not stone, 1s the natural material for London.—Sir Reginald 
Blomfield in Memoirs o 


an Architect. 


Mr. Philip Connard, R.A. 

1. No. Because we may not get some- 
thing else as good. 

2. The climatic conditions are against 
high buildings in this country. 

3. In this country it seems any agree- 
able, pleasant architectural feature is in 
itself sufficient reason for its demolition. 


Mr. Ernest Thesiger 

I deplore, with you, the prospect of the 
wanton destruction of Carlton House 
Terrace. The reconstruction of Regent 
Street is an example which one hopes will 
not be followed in localities of architec- 
tural distinction. It is a very dangerous 
precedent and I hope your protests will be 
successful. The arguments of the Com- 
missioners might equally apply to Regent’s 
Park where the general design would be 
ruined if one single house were altered. 
It is a panic proposal and can serve no 
good purpose. ‘There are plenty of other 
sites for offices if more are needed, which 
is extremely doubtful. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc 


1. No. In the present chaos of archi- 
tecture demolish nothing except to relieve 
congestion of traffic ; for hideous buildings, 
unlike bad verse and paintings, remain 
and must do harm to all who see them. 

2. No; obviously. 

3. This is the argument from un- 
restricted competition for personal gain 
which has brought us to our present mis- 
fortunes. 
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to civic design, which 
after allisa great asset 
to acapital. I hope 
your efforts to save 
the fine Terrace will 
be successful. 


Sir Josiah Stamp 

1. No, because I want to preserve some 
of the distinctive character of older 
London, and this is one of the best pieces 
of it. 

2. No. 

3. Not very much, for the reasons you 
give. 

Sir Edward German 

It would, in my opinion, be sacrilege 
to convert Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House ‘Terrace into commercial premises. 


Sir George Clausen, R.A. 

1. No. Because they are in themselves 
handsome, and in good proportion with 
their surroundings. 

2. No. 

3. I think the arguments put forward 
by the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
(as far as I am acquainted with them) 
apply with equal, if not greater, force 
to any building or group of buildings 
erected on this site. 


The Slade Professor of Art 

1. No. The site is well planned, and 
the buildings are good. 

2. No. 

3. Not much. 


The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 

I should deeply regret the disappearance 
of Carlton Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace. 




















The Architectural Review, 


Sir Henry Newbolt 
My own feeling is strongly against 
any change in this part of London, 
except such as may be urgently neces- 
sary: the quality in architecture which 
appeals to me more than any other is 


that which comes from a fine sense of 


proportion. The alteration of the scale 
in a conspicuous group of buildings is 
almost always destructive of this quality 
and I think you would find that opinion 
among the members of the clubs near 
the Terrace would be strongly against 
any extension of the damage already done 
—not that they have or claim any per- 
sonal rights, but because they are familiar 
with the buildings and realize the secret 
of their effect. 


The Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith 


I entirely agree with all you say, and 
it will be a crime if Carlton Gardens and 
Carlton House ‘Terrace are demolished. 

London is already half ruined by com- 
mercialism 
empty taking the place of lovely houses, 
etc. 


Mr. Raymond Mortimer 


Carlton Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace form a dignified and civilized 
group of buildings which evidently ought 
not to be destroyed unless they can be 
replaced by a planned and unified scheme 
of at least equal merit. The nauseating 
designs submitted in the competition for 
the R.I.B.A. building suggest that there 
is no architect, at least no architect with 
any chance of winning official approval, 
who is capable of designing such a scheme. 
The Commissioners of Crown Lands have 


allowed Regent Street to become one of 


the ugliest and most chaotic streets in 
Europe, and unless they are prevented 
from wreaking their will on Carlton 
Gardens and Carlton House ‘Terrace, they 


are in danger of bringing the Crown itself 


into contempt. ‘The public is entitled to 
expect that the Crown preserve the same 
high standard in taste that it does in 
morals, and the Commissioners who 
appear to consider nothing but immediate 
financial profit are not carrying out their 
duties in the way that every loyal subject 
would desire. 


THE ROYAL FINE ART COMMISSION 


‘** Plans of the new building at 4, Carlton Gardens were 
submitted to the Royal Fine Art Commission on July 27, 
It was understood that 
the height was settled, and that rebuilding along the Terrace 
The opinion of the Fine Art Com- 


as a matter of extreme urgency. 


might shortly occur. 


mission on the scheme as a whole was not invited. 
ingly the Commission felt impelled to acquiesce, but they 
submitted an explicit warning about excessive height, both 
in the interests of general appearance and good zoning. 
The buildings will be 25 to 30 ft. higher than the top of 
Buckingham Palace, and the drawing in The Times of to-day 
will show that the roof line as seen from a moderate distance 


January 


vulgar flats which are half 


933. 


The Duchess of Roxburghe 


It is scandalous that the Commissioners 
should cite their own incompetence as a 
reason for destroying the most beautiful 
terrace in London. 


Miss Rose Macaulay 
1. No. Because they are beautiful. 
2. No. Disgusting. 
3. Very weak. 





The letter that was sent to the 
correspondents on this page con- 
tained, besides a statement of facts, 
the following three questions : 


Do you consider Carlton 

Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace should be demolished ? 
If not, why not? 


yy. Do you consider that the 

erection on the site of No. 4, 
Carlton Gardens of a Portland 
Stone Building, half as high again 
as the original Terrace, is calcu- 
lated to improve the amenities of 
the neighbourhood ? 


3 What do you think of the 

arguments put forward by 
the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands to justify their destruction 
of Carlton Gardens and Carlton 
House Terrace ? 











Professor Ernest Gardner 


1. I am decidedly against the demoli- 
tion of Carlton House ‘Terrace and the 
substitution of higher buildings, mainly 
because this would greatly injure the 
amenities of St. James’s Park and _ the 
Mall. 

2. Certainly not. 

3. I am not an authority on the com- 
mercial aspects of the scheme ; but think 
that in any case they should not outweigh 
the arguments under 1 and 2. 


column. 


Accord- 


THe EARL OF 
December 13, 1932. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dod Procter 


My wife and I feel the proposed de- 
molitions at the Mall sites would be a 
great disaster. We do not understand 
commerce, but it appears that those 
who profess to, only make a mess, and 
incidentally destroy our doorsteps. The 
Commissioners of Crown Lands should 
surely consider themselves in some degree 
responsible to the public before making a 
change that we feel is certain to be 
enormously for the worse architecturally. 


Mr. Kenneth Clark 


1. Carlton Gardens and Carlton House 
Terrace should not be _ destroyed, 
because they are one of the finest blocks 
of architecture in London. 

2. The proposed building on the site 
of No. 4 is obviously inharmonious with 
the rest of the Terrace. 

3. The argument of the Commissioners 
would be disingenuous, but natural, 
in an ordinary commercial undertaking ; 
but if all national possessions were to be 
used as financial assets the contents of 
the National Gallery should be sold. 


Mr. S. P. B. Mais 


1. No. They at least represent an 
architectural period that has dignity. 
Much of modern architecture—especially 
commercial—is mere length, thickness, 
and height. 

2. Decidedly no. 

3. The argument is unsound when tak - 
ing into consideration the tenantless con- 
dition of a great deal of property in the 
near neighbourhood. 

I consider that London is being archi- 
tecturally ruined by frenzied rebuilding 
and I should very much regret the dis- 
appearance of one of the most distin- 
guished terraces in London. 


Sir David Murray, R.A. 

I entirely disapprove of the proposed 
alteration of Carlton House Terrace and 
those fine houses so long associated with 
the architecture we are proud ofat the Mall. 

Nothing substituted for them will 
charm as these do, nor be so suitable 
to the situation. 


Viscount Weymouth 
I regret to say that I am not interested 
in the fate of Carlton Gardens or Carlton 
House Terrace. 


would intersect the figure at the top of the Duke of York’s 
However, on September 16 we were informed by 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands that no rebuilding of the 
Terrace was in contemplation, and that his hands were 
entirely free and his mind entirely open. 
place on October 28, and the Fine Art Commission stated 
in a fully considered report, dated November 3, that the 
projected height was open to serious objection. 
reply was received on November 9. 
of the whole position the Royal Commission, in a second 
report, dated November 22, repeated and emphasised their 
previous objections on general and on specific grounds.” — 


CRAWFORD in 


A conference took 


To this a 
After a further review 


the House or Lorps, 





CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE 


PROFESSIONAL VIEWS 


Among the many hundreds of letters 
which were received by The Architects? 
Journal from Members cf Parliament, 


members of learned societies, tenants of 


Carlton House Terrace, secretaries of the 
clubs in the district, there is only room 


on this page to print the opinions of 


leaders of the architectural profession, 
It should be remembered that members 
of the Fine Arts Commission have been 
prevented by reason of their — official 
position, while the Carlton House Area is 
sub jude from commenting on the 
situauion. 


I should be very reluctant to see these buildings 


IT am strongly of opinion that it would be a 
misfortune to London if the peaceful characteristic 
architecture of Carlten Gardens and Carlton House 
‘Terrace were destroyed.—Sirk HERBERT BAKER, 
F.R.LB.A., R.A. 

I do not believe that His Majesty’s Government, 
or even public opinion, would countenance such a 
disastrous commencement.—StR BANISTER 
FLETCHER, PP.R.1.B.A. 

Carlton Gardens and Carlton House Terrace 
are so good that they should not be demolished. 
Mr. CHARLES HOLDEN, F.R.I.B.A. 

The arguments put forward by the Commis- 
sioners of Grown Lands. had they been made 100 
years ago, would have been justifiable : in those 
davs there was a hetter understanding of architec- 
ture. —PRorEssoR A. E. RICHARDSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


My suggestion is that their rebuilding be deferred 


has no special advantages.— Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER, 
F.R.LB.A. 


From my own knowledge of these buildings, I am 
of opinion that, from a structural point of view, 
the need for demolitiondoes not arise. — MR. SYDNEY 
TATCHELL, V.P.R.I.B.A. 


After their recent bungling of other Crown 
property, I have no faith in the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands.—Mkr. OLtver HILL, F.R.I.B.A. 

When a department of the State looks on itself 
as a mere estate development organization it is no 
use to expect dignified architecture.—Mr. ARTHUR 
KEEN, F.R.IB.A. 

Such steps as the Commissioners propose to take 
have nothing to commend them from the esthetic, 
historic or business points of view.—Mkr. A. B. 
KNAPP-FISHER, F.R.1.B.A., President of the Archi- 
tectural Association. 

In the present state of architectural tasie, even 
supposing there were a national competition for 





demolished .. . a magnificent terrace in a position 


of unrivalled importance.—-Sirk Gites GILBERT 
SCOTT, F.R.I.B.A., R.A. 


. one of London’s architectural assets. I 


Cooper, F.R.LB.A., R.A. 


WHAT 


tsi points emerge from this mass of instructed opinion : 
first, that a high building in Carlton Gardens would do 
irretrievable injury to Carlton House Terrace ; second, that 
we must require from the Crown Commissioners a declara- 
tion as to the future of Carlton House Terrace. 

As to the first point, we think the danger in Carlton 
Gardens is less than would at first appear. If No. 4 had 
been let to a firm of grocers or makers of toy balloons, the 
blackest pessimism would have been excusable. But 
fortunately for us the lessees of this site happen to be a firm 
of the highest standing in the architectural world. Messrs. 
Pinchin Johnson and Co., dealing in paints and varnishes 
of excellent quality,* have earned and have kept the goodwill 
of several generations of architects. Their reputation has 
never stood higher than it does today. It is quite un- 
thinkable that such a firm*+ should want to forfeit that 
goodwill, to destroy that reputation, by an act of vandalism 
condemned in advance by almost the whole of the profession. 
For Messrs. Pinchin Johnson to put up an eight storey 
building in the teeth of this vast opposition would, of course, 
be almost suicidal. In this quarter, therefore, we have good 
reasons to hope that no further damage will be done. 

But unlike the people responsible for No. 4 Carlton 
Gardens, — whose 
fair name is well 
established — and 
who have a great 
deal to lose, the 
Crown Commis- 
sioners who will 
decide the fate of 
all the remainder 
are accountable to 
no one and have 
nothing to lose. 
The position — is 
really Gilbertian. 
The Crown Com- 





evn Crees 


* See p. 46 for a list 
of the most important 
products manufactured 
by this firm. The 

t See p. 46 for a list 
cf the Directors of the 
Company. 
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New Carlton House 
Terrace 
Sir Reginald Blomfield’s design. 
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another ten years, and if it be then determined on, — the complete rebuilding scheme, anything chosen 
the whole area be put up to competition among might be out of date in ten years.—-Mr. C. H. 
architects under 40 years of age.—PROFEsSOR 
C. H. REILLY, F.R.1LB.A. 


JAMES, F.R.I.B.A. 


These buildings are a great heritage, and to 


ahr It ought to be obvious that one of the finest demolish them would be deplorable-—Mr. Grey 
strongly protest against its demolition. —Sir Epwin residential sites in London should be allocated to 


WorNUM, F.R.LB.A., Past President of the Archi- 


this purpose and not to commerce, for which it — tectural Association. 


i> TO BE DONE 


missioners are represented in Parliament by the Minister 
of Agriculture. This gentleman is their spokesman, not, as 
one would think, for the reason that the Commissioners are 
incorporated in his Department, but simply because he, a 
private individual, happens to be a Commissioner himself. 
But the Commissioners are not without Departmental at- 
tachment, for being concerned almost wholly with matters 
of public revenue they must necessarily suffer the Treasury 
to take a very close interest in their proceedings. , 

Here, then, we have a perfect example of dyarchy, or 
dual control, otherwise known as control by Tweedledum- 
cum-dee. But there is more. The Minister of Agriculture 
is one of the Crown Commissioners and the number of his 
colleagues is exactly one. We have, then, the incredible 
spectacle of two Commissioners, jointly responsible to the 


Chief Commissioner (otherwise known as the Minister of 


Agriculture), and of two departments jointly responsible 
to Parliament. 

What is it, then, that we want done about Carlton 
House Terrace? This, of course, in the first place: it 
should be handed over to one Department solely and 
directly accountable to Parliament for its actions, good 
or ill. With the machinery now existing no adequate 
administration is 
possible. 

In the second 
place, no decisions 
of any sort should 
be taken until 
some form of single 
control has been 
established. 

In the third 
place, a declara- 
tion of policy for 
the future. What 
sort of policy ? We 
think the letters 
from our readers 
show clearly 
enough in what 
direction a 
policy should be 
sought. 
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T°HERE are various brands of stout, beer, soap, 
soup and wedding-rings which I have forsworn 
because of the sufferings their abominable adver- 
tisements inflict upon me. ‘There are two sorts 
of petrol, on the other hand, which I prefer to all 
others, not on account of their intrinsic merit, 
which I am sure is unsurpassed, but because of the 
wit, originality and discrimination with which they 
are advertised. I know that it will be publicity for 
a Railway Company, when I see a landscape poster 
by a Royal Academician. When I see a landscape 
poster by an artist, I know that it will be publicity 
for either the Underground or “ Shell.””. And because 
‘* Shell” and ‘‘ B.P. plus”? employ the best English 
painters in their advertising, I hoped that their great 
new building on the Embankment, Shell-Mex House, 
would set an equally high standard in office archi- 
tecture. 

The Shell House in Berlin is, in my opinion, the 
finest office building in the world. It is modern 
without being merely utilitarian, imaginative without 
being fanciful. Admirably appropriate to its site, 
and aligned in somewhat the same way to the street 
as Grosvenor House, it shows what a superb oppor- 
tunity the architects of the Park Lane building 
neglected. Its only grave fault is the cut-away 
entrance, which seems to have no purpose but 
structural ostentation. The Hamburg Shell House 
is far less interesting. It is a plain building, which 
relies on its classical proportions to win forgiveness 
for its utilitarian monotony—a termitary shaped 
like an enlarged Italian palace, but honourably free 
from all fancy dress effects. 

Compared with the Berlin building, the new 
Shell-Mex House here is very disappointing. It is 





ingeniously planned for convenience and economy 
in working, but the best that can be said for its 
exterior is that it is preferable to South Africa House, 
Unilever House, Thames House and most of the 
other new office buildings. But wherever the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Joseph, have attempted ornament, 
the result is lamentable. This, indeed, is the great 
argument in favour of severely ‘ structural ”’ archi- 
tecture—not that ornament is bad in itself, but that 
architects have lost the art of making good ornament. 
The tower with the great clock-face on it contains 
machinery, and is effective when seen apart from the 
building, raising its head above the surrounding 
edifices, but it spoils the Embankment facade by its 
monumental heaviness and vaguely Assyrian shape, 
the faults of which are aggravated by sculptured 
figures with protuberant heads. Almost all the other 
ornamental features are equally unlucky. The arched 
recesses, intended, I presume, to give verticality, 
with animals’ heads and leafery and whatnots above 
them, look quite out of place like quotations from an 
imitator of Swinburne in the middle of a balance- 
sheet. The scrolled surrounds jammed on a window 
here and there are equally irrelevant, and when this 
ornament is repeated in glazed terra-cotta in the 
entrance court on the Strand side, it becomes 
grotesque. ‘The upper part of this court, like the 
exterior stone fagade, has horizontal ripplings in 
the same glazed blocks which are surprisingly well 
suited to this very unmanageable material. But the 
appearance of court has been spoiled by recessed 
corners. ‘These have their use for light and ventila- 
tion, but they look like unemployed lift-shafts, and 
are made even more unsightly by little arches like 
those which so unhappily occur in a similar situation 
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Professor Emil Fahrenkamp’s Shell Building in 
Berlin, 1, 2, 3, 4, is said to be the finest office 
building in the world. The plan is dictated 
by the shape of the site, roughly a_ right- 


angled triangle, with a block of offices on cach 


of its sides, and a single central area. ‘The 


hypotenuse is treated as a series of receding 


planes, or set-backs, in order to provide a 
maximum amount of daylight in the offices, 


and incidentally an interesting external form. 








on the Underground Building. Apart 
from an uneasily decorated restaurant, 
which falls short of either gaiety or 
dignity, the interior is admirably free 
from bad decoration. But the tiles in 
the corridors are a Reformatory shade 
of buff, and the office walls are the 
wrong yellow, less suggestive of sunshine 
than of a bilious attack. 

Having said everything I can find to 
say against the building, I repeat that it 
is one of the best pieces of office archi- 
tecture in London. A little more courage 
on the part of the architects, or perhaps 
of their clients, would have made it a 
credit to its superb site. It must be 
becoming obvious to every educated 
person under sixty than on office build- 
ings Renaissance ornament, even in a 
modernized form, is no less inept than 
Gothic crockets. It is sad for London 
that the Shell-Mex Company has been 
less enterprising in its new building than 
it is in its advertising and in its Berlin 
home. But the virtues and vices of Shell- 
Mex House ought to make it clear once 
and for all what to aim at and what to 
avoid in the design of these multicellular 


man-hives.s RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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The elevational] treatment is vigorous, and interest is derived 


The walls are faced with thin slabs of Cannstadt traver- 


tine, laid like tiles without visible bond and swept round the from proportion and the intelligent use of material. ‘There is 
curved angles of the receding bays on the principal fagade. no sign of the indulgence of personal decorative fancies. 
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The Hamburg building 5, 6, 7, is a ‘ plain 


Jane” of utilitarianized tradition. ‘The 














classic proportions are of no avail; devoid 
of ornament the fagade has a bleak look, as 


though deprived of its adornment by a last 


ve here bee 


minute economy ‘cut’ and a monotony 


that is accentuated by the half-hearted un- 


Bruning was the architect of this building. 











decided horizontality of the windows. Rudolf 
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S | F | [_ _ M FE x 8. A close-up of the largest ciock in Great Britain. ‘The 4o-ft. high 


clock-tower gives to the Embankment fagade of Shell-Mex House the 
appearance of a monument. ‘The tower is in fact a plant house 
containing, on stages, the lift machinery, water tanks, ventilating fans, 
etc., besides the clock movement. The face of the clock, which 
carries hollow blocks of lead-antimony instead of numerals, is 25 ft. 


across. ‘The cardinal points of the dial are emphasized by a lozenge 
| C) N [) C) N shaped block larger than the remainder. ‘This tower is to be flood-lit. 
Messrs. Joseph are the architects. 
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9. The principal fagade as seen from the River Thames. 
10 and 11. The windows, of which there are some 1,400, 
are built up from standardized opening lights. ‘The 
central portions are pivot hung, out of centre, and the 
upper and lower portions are arranged as hoppers. 
12. ‘The second a typical floor plan. Lavatory 
and w.c. accommodation is grouped within a sellf- 
contained sanitary block which runs through the 
eleven floors of the central portion of the building. 
13. The floor at Strand level, which is two 
storeys some 22 ft. above Embankment floor 
level. Exigencies of the site and building regu- 
lations have, to a large extent, governed the 
planning. The Embankment block rises consider- 
ably higher than the central block and is served by 
a separate system of staircases and lifts. The stair- 
case halls of the two blocks are connected, at 
Strand level and at Embankment level, by 
bridge-corridors which cross the central light court. 
14. ‘The plan at Embankment level. The restaurant is 
arranged underneath the forecourt on the Strand side. 
15. The principal fagade, dominated by the clock, 
as seen from the Embankment Gardens. The 
frontage of the building to the river is 200 ft., and 
the depth 300 ft. ; there are fifteen floors above the 
Embankment ground-floor, including the tower, 
and a basement and sub-basement below. Light is 
admitted to the internal offices by two courts, both 
lined with stone-coloured faience—one occupying 
the courtyard of the old Hotel Cecil, and screened 
from the Strand by Cecil Chambers, which have 
been retained; the other, contained within the 
body of the building, and bridged at two levels. 
The former is surrounded by a loggia in grey 
granite, which is to contain shop windows; _ the 
whole of the remainder of the building, including 
the clock tower, is faced with Portland stone. 
16. A_ longitudinal section on the centre line. 
17. The secondary tower above the central stair- 
case block, which accommodates lift machinery 
and ventilating plant, is somewhat unhappy 
in that it has the appearance of standing on the 
ground rather than on the roof of a high building. 


18. Looking along the lower storey of the central bridge-corridor 
which links the Strand and Embankment blocks at Embankment 
level. The internal walls of both storeys of the bridge-corridor 
and lift halls, staircases, and landings, are faced with 1 in. thick 
slabs of polished Portland stone. The skirtings and balustrade 
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cappings are in polished Hopton Wood stone which is slightly 


darker in colour than the polished Portland used for the walls. 
19. The service-bay between the kitchen and the restaurant. 
The latter accommodates some 700 people. 20. The main 
entrance hall, on the Strand side at Strand level, from which 
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right lifts and two staircasés ascend to serve offices on séven floors. The of urns in the splendidly appointed kitchen where all metal fittings, 
walls are lined with polished Portland stone, the ceiling is painted broken other than the counter tops which are of stainless steel, have a chromium 
white, and the floor is paved with white and cream non-slip tiles. finish. 24. A corner of the principal air-conditioning plant-room in the 
21. An electric light fitting in the main entrance hall. 22. A fan in basement. The air is washed by means of water-sprays, and may be 
the sub-air-conditioning plant-room in the clock-tower. 23. A_ battery humidified and heated or cooled at will, before circulating the building. 
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ETTERING is important, and 
everybody, because letters are signs for sounds 
and communication between men is chiefly 

carried on by means of those combinations of sounds 


important to 


which we call words. In the beginning was the word 
and doubtless letters are of almost equal antiquity ; 
they are as commonplace and as venerable as bread. 
But letters differ in different ages and countries. In 
considering letters, we are compelled to consider 
both time and place; there is no such thing as 
lettering in an absolute sense. Here we shall consider 
simply lettering here and now. What is lettering for 
us ? What is lettering for us in England in the year 1933? 

This, after all, is the normal and commonplace way 
of approaching the matter. To say that the signs 
inscribed on such and such an ancient monument or 
in such and such an ancient manuscript are letters for 
us is only true if such signs are practically identical 
with the signs we commonly use. 
alphabet is lettering for us, but not because it is 
Roman. It is lettering for us because we use it. 
Fourteenth century gothic writing is not lettering for 
us, not because it is gothic but because it is illegible. 
A row of gothic letters makes a pretty ornament ; it 
does not make a book except for archeologians and 
pedants. These things are plain enough, but between 
the extreme legibility of Roman lettering and the 
extreme illegibility of ‘‘ black letter’? there are 
innumerable degrees and to discover the principles 
underlying tendencies in one direction or the other 
is imperative. 

It is all the more imperative in England and in these 
days because the increase of advertising has placed a 
premium upon mere novelty. A new style of lettering 
is seized upon simply because it is new ; legibility, the 
first business of letters, is thought of last. One must 
shout, and shout loudly, or at least in a novel manner, 
and then, other voices being drowned or disregarded, 
one may gain attention. Doubtless all this advertis- 
ing is a passing phase—industrialism is itself a passing 
phase; neither the human frame nor the human mind 
can stand it—and, very often, advertising means bad 
trade and arises less from the fact that people have 
things to sell than from the fact that they find it 
difficult to sell them. Nevertheless advertisement has 
made the study of lettering a thing of extraordinary 
importance and even of vulgar and popular interest. 

Lettering for us consists mainly of three alphabets. 
There are the alphabet of Roman Capitals, the alpha- 
bet which printers call lower-case, and the alphabet 
called Italics, with which may be included its various 
cursive and hand-written forms. 

Now where are we to find.the best examples of 
these alphabets ? for the business of finding examples 
is the crux of the matter. The examplar, the 
authority, that is where the dispute lies. Technical 
books are easy. A man who can do a thing has only 
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to sit down and watch himself doing it and then 
accurately describe the process. But what it is that 
he is doing and why, these things are more than 


journalism ; they involve the foundations of the mind. 


In this matter of lettering, the examplar, the 
authority, is now the printed book and the printed 
sheet or poster. The best printing is the best 
authority and the best printing is that which is most 
legible. But by legibility we do not mean mere 
physical ease in reading ; we mean mental ease as 
much as physical. Good printing is that which is 
delightful to the mind as well as harmless to the eyes. 

We say that, today, in the year 1933, and in 
England, printing is the letter designer’s basis, and this 
is true in spite of such survivals as the “‘ copper plate ” 
style for visiting cards and private letters, and in spite 
of the numerous other forms of lettering—lettering in 
stone, in paint and in electric light. 

The authoritative source is that in which the mind 
of man is chiefly displayed. As in the time of the 
Romans (in the first Christian centuries) it was the 
inscription in stone which made the copy-book and 
even penmen made their letters in imitation of 
inscriptions (as we may see in the written books of 
the period) ; as in the thirteenth century, the written 
book having displaced the stone inscription as the 
chief means of human communications, the pen letter 
was the examplar and inscriptions of the period, ‘in 
metal or stone, were all done in imitation of hand- 
writing ; so, in our day, when the printer has ousted 
both the inscription cutter and the scribe and printing © 
is paramount, it is printed lettering which is primarily 
lettering for us and the proper copy-book for both 
children and craftsmen. If we can find the best 
printing we shall find what is for us the best lettering 
and therefore the best copy-book. 

This view of the matter is so obviously true that, in 
common speech, ordinary writing if done with special 
care for legibility is called “* printing ” and this not at 
all because the writer is consciously imitating typo- 
graphy but simply because, without arguing about it, 
he regards printed letters as letters by right. 

Doubtless and inevitably the various tools of various 
trades effect their various modifications, and “ print- 
ing ”’ done with a pen or chisel or a graver is, in many 
details, different from printing done from type. This 
is inevitable and no matter for complaint. The 
connoisseur may take special pleasure in his cognizance 
and appreciation of these details. Nevertheless letter- 
ing for us is what we find in printed books and sheets 
and we have only to discover the best printing to 
discover the best lettering. 

The early printers naturally copied the written 
letters of their time when they designed the first 
printing types—simply because the written letter was 
lettering for them, they knew no other—but as early 
as Jenson (Italy, c. 1490) the forms of letters had been 







































ARCHITECTURAL LETTERING 


The stamped metal letters illustrated overleaf have been 
designed and produced by Eric Munday especially for 
the legible and permanent lettering of public buildings, 
offices, hospitals, hotels, factories, etc. An important 
feature of these letters is the slight projection, only 75” 
thick, which ensures the easy cleaning of the back- 
ground to which the letters are fixed. 

The letters can be stamped out of aluminium, 
duralumin, brass, bronze, and stainless steel. The 
fixing of the pin at the back of the letter is shown in 
the diagram, and does away with unsightly screwheads 
hitherto used for fixing letters with slight projections. 
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Patent applied for. 

I. A full size diagram illustrating the method of fixing the pins to the letters. 

If. Twice full size section through the letter showing the hole drilled to 

receive the pin. III. Pin in position ready for the punch. IV. Pin fixed 
to the letter by a circular punch. 


The photography of Mr. Munday’s lettering is the 
work of Adrian van der Horst. 


PLATE ii January 1933 
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largely modified by the exigencies of punch cutting 
and, by the time of Caslon and Baskerville the pen had 
been forgotten. It disappeared entirely with Bodoni 
(1780) as an instrument for printing type design and 
has only been occasionally remembered since by more 
or less eccentric enthusiasts. 

But although these things be true they are quite 
contrary both to the principles and practice of that 
school of practitioners of which Mr. Graily Hewitt is 
the accredited teacher and master. In his book on 
the subject* Mr. Hewitt claims prestige for the pen 
as the letter making tool par excellence. Having 
shown how the inscription letter of the Romans was 
modified by the penmanship of the scribes of the first 
four centuries and how, from this penmanship, the 
various medieval handwritings were gradually evolved, 
he shows, though there never was or could be any 
doubt on the point, that the early printers took the 
medieval handwriting as the basis for type design. 
So far all is well ; but he goes further and claims that 
as type design was originally a more or less exact 
imitation of pen lettering and, even when not an 
exact imitation, was much influenced by penmanship 
—for the first punch cutters naturally regarded 
medieval writing simply as lettering and, in order to 
find the best letters they only had to find the best 
writing—so, says Mr. Hewitt, should the type de- 
signers, engravers and stone cutters of the year 1933. 
We might as well say that because the first railway 
carriages were pretty close imitations of stage coaches 
therefore railway carriage builders of today should 
take either the few remaining hansom cabs or 
Broughams as their models, or go back for examplars 
to the museums. We might as well say, indeed, 
that because the first Christian Scribes copied the 
forms of the Roman inscription letters therefore the 
forms made by the chisel are the best forms for 
printing types and even for pen letters. ‘These things 
simply do not follow. The pen is still with us, but 
it is no longer of paramount importance or influence 
and though it would do no typographer or anyone 
else any harm to study caligraphy and it would be 
very informing to the mind if taken dispassionately and 
not as a means to modern letter designing, it is obvious 
that for us today the pen must follow the punch and 
not the punch the pen. 

Mr. Hewitt’s loyalty to the pen carries him to 
strange excesses. He displays with pride modern 
brass plates and painted panels done with imitation 


handwriting ; he gives zincographic reproductions of 


written capitals as initials to all his chapters and he 


even goes so far as to claim that when we think of 


letters we involuntarily and invariably think of them 
as having thick strokes and thin as though made by 
the pen and this, as he says, in spite of the advertisers 
** perpetrating their * block’ letters daily.” 

Excessive loyalty is always balanced by excessive 
prejudice. Mr. Hewitt’s prejudice against printing 
vitiates both his theory and his practice. He is too 
genteel and exclusive. Letters for him can never be 
thought of as being solid things. A signwriter who 
paints letters with imaginary shadows in “ impossible 
isometric perspective ”’ is, he implies, not so much silly 


* Lettering, by Graily Hewitt. (Seeley Service and Co.) 
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as mad. It is true that printed lettering is a two- 
dimensional affair—the “‘ face” of the letter is all the 
letter there is—but ‘raised’ letters, e.g. the 
gold initials in medieval books and letters made by 
embossing metal (whether by beating the letter up 
from the back or the background back from the front) 
are equally “natural.’’ Letters cut in relief in stone are 
not so fragile as Mr. Hewitt imagines, and, in detail 
he has been misinformed. He says, for example, 
that ‘‘ the chisel prefers” rectilinear forms. This is 
simply not true ; it is much easier to cut an O or an 
S than an FE or an H. 

It is pleasant to turn from such theorizing to an 
example of practical common-sense. We illustrate 
(See Plate ii), the stamped metal letters of Mr. Eric 
Munday. Here are plain letters and very little art 
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Fig. 1. In this diagram I have attempted to show how any ordinary person 
may arrive at a notion of a good letter. Let him draw in simple line the 
letter A, first of all in an obviously fantastic form. Let him by a gradated series 
of drawings reduce the fantasticness little by little (e.g. No. 
fantastic than No. 1). Perhaps no two people will agree 
point at which normality is reached, but it will be agreed that it is between 
3 and 5 in either series. ‘There are occasions when a very narrow A may 

be desirable, but that does not affect the idea of normality. 


2 iS obviously less 


as to the prec ise 


nonsense. In spite of the scribes and 
the “ sans-serif’ or “* block ” letter has a good place 
in the world. It began badly, it is true. The 
Victorian efforts were inspired by none but the lowest 
motives ; they were like the hoarse shouting of book- 
makers on Brighton race-course. ‘They were very 
illegible and still are. Their only virtues were that 
they were big and black. But since 1916, when 
Edward Johnston designed the sans-serif letter for the 
London Underground Railways, things have been 
different. ‘‘ Sans” has become the vogue. The 
despised and despicable poster letter has become the 
corner stone of up-to-date advertizing. Whether on 
the largest hoarding or in the smallest pocket time- 
table the new letter is conspicuous. 

Reasonableness is the secret. ‘* Honesty is the best 
policy,” says the Empire builder. Honesty is his 
** graft.” Reasonableness is the graft of the good 
letter, the successful letter. The new Sans lettering 
is more legible, more attractive, more pleasing when 
seen (that is, more beautiful) because it is more 
reasonable. 

Legibility is largely what the reader is used to ; 
but it is not only that. A legible A is not only an A 
of the shape one is accustomed to ; it is an A which 
is conspicuously A, more A than anything else. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

But beauty involves more than simply legibility. 
There are other things to be reasonable about besides 
the business of making each letter conspicuously and 
characteristically itself. Place and occasion make 
some kinds of lettering more appropriate than others. 


illuminators, 








The method of production (by printing, painting, 
stamping, moulding, engraving, carving—by mass 
production, ordinary factory production or by means 
of mere human labour applied directly to whatever 
material the circumstances dictate) naturally has its 
proper effect upon the forms of letters. 


The sans-serif letter is first of all to be thought of 


as lettering pure and simple. It is just lettering. 
‘The aim of the designer should be to make each letter 
as nearly normal as possible—without any ornaments 
or extras. Some designers of Sans-serif, especially in 
Germany, have been moved by extraneous notions. 
They have considered that Sans-serif is in some way 
specially expressive of a mechanistic age. They have 
in consequence sought to discover a geometrical theory 
upon which all the letters could be constructed as 
though machines were made exclusively of squares anci 
circles. This is foolishness. Machines have the 
shapes they have because of their functions. An 
engineer does not make a boiler cylindrical, if he does 
make it cylindrical, because he likes the cylindrical 
shape. He makes boilers that shape only if and when 
it is the best shape for boilers. So a circular O is 
not a good O because it is like the end of a boiler or 
may be made with mathematical instruments ; an O 
of that shape is good simply because that shape is a 
good shape for O. Reasonable legibility, then, is the 
basis of good Sans-serif lettering and not geometrical 
theory. 

Place and occasion must next be considered. ‘The 
place of the Sans-serif is the advertisement. By 
advertisement we mean anything of which the matter 
is of heraldic rather than literary importance—notices 
in the street or in newspapers, all such things as well 


as what is commonly associated with the business of 


salesmanship. Sans-serif has been tried for ordinary 
book printing too, but, apart from the fact that 
readers of books are not used to it, it is doubtful 
whether it is actually as legible as lettering with serifs 
for matter that is read by the phrase and by the 
sentence. For such reading matter the serif acts as 
a useful tie between letters, thus making words more 
visible as unities. Sans-serif is primarily designed for 
matter the first object of which is to catch the eye 
rather than the mind. 

The method of production is the next thing ; and 
here Sans-serif is especially commendable. We live 
in the midst of a more or less completely industrialized 
world. Industrialism means at least factory produc- 
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tion and often “* mass” production. ‘The responsible 
workman, working according to the traditions of his 
trade tempered by his individual sensibility, is now a 
rare person. The great majority of the producers of 
things are simply ‘‘ hands,” skilled machinists but 
unskilled designers. Designs must as far as possible 
be made “ fool-proof.’ You cannot assume that the 
workman is anything of an artist—a_ responsible 
workman. You can only assume the opposite. 
Things must as far as possible be measurable, devoid 
of detail depending upon the sensibility of workmen, 
unornamented because machine-made ornament de- 
stroys its own object—that of enriching the thing 
ornamented. Machine ornament fails to enrich 
because mere repetition (and repetition is all that 
machines can do) is the most poverty-stricken of 
notions. Sans-serif letters properly, that is reasonably, 
designed fulfil the conditions of industrial production. 
They are patient of exact description in terms of linear 
measurement. ‘They depend for their beauty upon 
the good sense of the designer and not upon either 
good sense or good will in the workman. These 
advantages outweigh the disadvantage that they are 
not always the most natural form of letter for making 
with certain tools. ‘They are not, for example, the 
easiest kind of letter to make with the brush, the 
graver or the chisel. But they are the easiest to make 
in words ; they are the easiest to tell about ; they are 
patient of dialectical exposition ; and that is of the 
greatest importance in an industrial world. 

The stamped letters here illustrated follow almost 
exactly the proportions and forms of the Monotype 
Sans-serif (see Fig. 2). The variations are unfortu- 
nately not improvements. For example: the tail of 
the R is a mere prop (see Fig. 3). There is an 
unnecessary straight portion in the S. The hori- 
zontals of the A and the 4 are too low (but that of 
the Monotype A is too high). The V portion of the 
M is arbitrarily shortened. The numeral 1 has an 
exaggerated serif to distinguish it from the letter I 
(but this distinction is only rarely necessary and hard 
cases make bad laws), and the oblique finish of the 
horizontals of the G and Z, though pleasing enough 
in itself, gives a touch of idiosyncracy to an otherwise 
impersonal design. 

Nevertheless, this is an excellent alphabet and should 
be of the greatest service in those innumerable places 
where plain lettering is desirable and good hand work 
unobtainable. 


The tail of the R should grow 
from the bow (1). It should not 
be regarded as a prop (2). 

The 
dotted lines show the angle of 


the 


It should not droop (3). 


tail and the amount of its 
projection. But these things are 
variable and the norm, being 
agreed practice, may vary according 
to just judgment. 


Fig. 3. 
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The Book of the Month 


kighteen Pence 


for a Shilling 


By Harold Tomlinson 


ECONOMY IN HOUSE DESIGN. By Edwin Gunn. 
tural Press. London. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Architec 


R. EDWIN GUNN states in his preface that his 

purpose is “to afford to young architects a guide 

based on twenty-five years’ experience of the struggle 
‘to do for a shilling what any fool can do for eighteen- 
pence.’”” That he could not fail to accomplish his object 
was a foregone conclusion to all who have long regarded 
as models his works both in writing and in practice. 

For many years before economy became generally re- 
garded as one of the most important factors in building 
operations, Mr. Gunn was teaching us how to achieve it. 
Waste of any sort is abhorrent to him, and this book appear- 
ing at so opportune a moment should be assured of a warm 
welcome by architects and others who, through recent 
bitter experience,have come to regard efficient expenditure as 
a primary consideration. The author has made the cheaply 
and efficiently built small house his own particular study, 
and after the war he produced numerous cottages whose 
low price was the envy of all his friendly rivals. In Little 
Things That Matter Mr. Gunn dealt with a number of the 
small details which often provide difficult problems to 
perplex the young architect. In the present book he goes 
much further. The same ingenuity is there, and there are 
few who will not be delighted by some, at least, of his ways 
of doing awkward jobs ; but there is a great deal more than 
the explanation of tricky devices ; for the whole field of 
house design is dealt with in a surprisingly small space. The 
early chapters, devoted to the relation of the plan to site 
and of the comparative costs of long and square plan, give 
a mine of valuable information, and, in addition, provide a 
stimulus towards experiments in this direction which one 
would not otherwise have thought of making. The wall, in 
structure and material, receives adequate treatment, and 
much original information on bonds and the tile hanging of 
‘* rat-trap ’’ walls gives fresh food for speculation. Various 
roofing materials are carefully considered on their merits, 
and there is a very interesting plate showing many kinds of 
gas flue with outlets in stacks, or concealed beneath hip 
tiles, the lower flue in the latter being led up inside an 
external wall in rat-trap bond. 

There is not space here to go into all the departments 
which the work covers ; but it should be mentioned that a 
particularly valuable point is the inclusion of tables of costs 
whenever these could serve a useful purpose, and that the 
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suggestion for “ Schedules of Materials’ seems a particu- 
larly sound one. An actual example of a schedule is given 
in full, and the general adoption of a similar scheme should 
lead to accurate pricing by small builders for whom bills of 
quantities are only too often a complete mystery. 

The book is well printed, nicely produced, and packed with 
numerous clear illustrations, and as it can be purchased, bound 
in cloth, for seven shillings and sixpence, not to buy it represents 
a false economy which no architect can afford to make. 


Shorter Notices 
Architecture without Tears 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE. By C. H. Reilly, 
O.B.E., M.A., F.R.I.B.A. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd. Price Is. 6d. net. 


OW often is the architect requested by his lay friends to 

recommend a book which will give them some insight into 
the mysteries of architecture, without the necessity of wading 
through volumes of historical information or technical facts. 

Professor Reilly has succeeded in giving to the uninitiated, in 
a condensed form, what may be described as “‘ Architecture 
Without Tears.’’ His short survey accomplishes the difficult 
task of epitomizing, within the limits of 144 pages, the history and 
evolution of architecture from its early days to the present time. 

The arrangement of the work is chronological. ‘The author 
deals with the history of architecture, beginning with the classical 
art of Egypt, Greece and Rome. He devotes a chapter to the 
Byzantine, the Early Christian and Romanesque schools, leading 
to his version of the progress of the Renaissance and Baroque 
styles. In the remaining chapters he describes the principles 
which guide and influence the modern movement in Europe and 
America, but he does not foreshadow the trend of development 
of the architecture of the future. 

Professor Reilly is evidently in sympathy with the aims of 
modernist architects in their legitimate desire to express out- 
wardly the functional qualities of design and to use for this 
purpose the numerous new materials which, within recent years, 
have been causing a revolution in the art of building. 

One of the most widely used of these materials is reinforced 
concrete, which plays an important part in building design 
and construcuon. Its possibilities are unlimited, but owing to its 
monolithic nature it has the disadvantage of being unadaptable 
when alterations are found necessary, and difficult to contend 
with when a building in which it has been used is to be de- 
molished. 

The tendency points to constant and rapid changes in the 
destination and planning of buildings of the future ; it is there- 
fore conceivable that such inelastic materials will be discarded 
in favour of others which can be assembled easily and taken down 
or altered without trouble when a building has become obsolete. 
It is possible that some form of light steel framework, filled in with 
screen walls designed to last only a limited time, might be most 
suitable, but, of course, this would necessitate an alteration in our 
existing building laws. In such an eventuality the qualities of 
durability and resistance to the effects of time and weather 
demanded in the past for commercial and domestic buildings, 
would no longer be considered essential. 

No one could have prophesied, a generation ago, the growth 
of the great arterial roads, brought about by the invention of the 
internal combustion engine, with the consequential change of 
character of the countryside. It is quite possible that we 
shall shortly see perfected some equally ingenious invention, and 
by making possible the increased use of air routes, demand a 
complete revision of the planning of our streets and buildings. 

It would have been interesting to have read Professor Reilly’s 
views on this subject which is engaging the attention of building 
experts and town planners, but it is evident that he could not 
find room to express them in the narrow compass of an outline 
survey. 

His little handbook, although obviously written for the general 
public, will also interest professional architects and will, no 
doubt, prove of the greatest help to all who are desirous of 
enlarging their knowledge of architecture. ARTHUR J. DAVIS. 
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Two points of view, radically opposed, are shown in 
these two pages. So remote will the connection appear 
between the photographs on the left with those on the 
right-hand pages, that the most casual observer, looking 
at The Architectural Review from thelanguorous depths of 
his club, must wonder why they were ever compared. 
They represent the rural scene and the urban con- 
ception of it. Mr. Massingham, from whose book, 
Wold without End, the illustrations on the left are taken, 
is interested in geology, natural history and the ferment 
of the soil. Mr. Hunter, from whose book the illustra- 
tionsontheright havebeen taken, calls his book Scrutiny of 
Cinema. Thepoints of view of the reviewers Mr. Blunden 


Y June notes are full of roses,” says Mr. Massingham 
half way through his annals, and one may take up and 
extend his expression by way of describing his country 
book. It is roses all the way—his observation, his reflection, 
his fancy bloom all the year long. We have not had to wait for 
Wold Without End* in order to be aware of his richness in 
natural history and in literature, or to recognize in him a remark- 
able gatherer of wisdom and originator of beautiful conceptions ; 
his bibliography is long and varied ; yet he has displayed his 
sympathies and his gifts more freely in this Cotswold year than 
in any one of his previous volumes. His faults are known ; 
the risks he runs with the other theorists in archeology and in 
natural history are doubtless considerable. To me, a layman 
in almost all references which touch him, Mr. Massingham’s 
enthusiasm is so delightful as to make whatever errors he ventures 
into well worth their place. May I try to catch him in one ? 
He is hymning the Strawberry, and he “* echoes Izaak Walton ”’ : 
** Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but doubtless 
God never did.” Now I never thought Mr. Massingham’s 
angling quite on a level with his other subjects, and here he has 
forgotten that Walton was himself echoing Dr. Boteler. But he 
has remembered the saying,and even as he does so he transforms it, 
for he would have it transferred to the glory of the wild strawberry. 

Very few country writers in the long series have approached 
Mr. Massingham for comprehensive enthusiasm. He has an 
eye for everything, and a term. When he is watching the 
swallows on the church tower he is equally alive to the gargoyles 
and the glass and the parish clerk below; his imagination 
kindles, his imagery burnishes and dances at each aspect of an 
ancient microcosm, at man’s share and at nature’s. What 
has been excogitated by others in search of the secret past, or 
future, is ready to his mind; and, like some admirable pre- 
decessors, he has skill to recall and present in a fresh light of 
truth the great passages of authors in prose and verse, Samuel 
Butler or Hardy, Shenstone or the Shepherd Tonie. With him, 
standing by a grassy mound, listening to some shrill spring, you 
see a host of shapes arise: ‘“‘ saint, witch, demon, or itinerant 
zealot’? succeed to “ pixy, boggle, keplie, mermaid, dragon, 
giant, water-steed or web-footed banshee.” Then the postman 
passes, and our antiquary is sharing the news of the village in 
heartiest dialect. 

It is not always the most abundant spirit who has the keenest 
artistic self-control, and Mr. Massingham’s writings have 
generally been, and in Wold Without End continue to be, an 
“excess of light.”’ Enviable is he with this wealth of response 
and illustrative interpretation ; it is almost Coleridgean, and it 
has the same intrinsic embarrassment. It is a wonderful 
profusion, and the listener may grow bewildered with the 
rapidity and the versatility of this energy of theme and figure. 
Almost any of Mr. Massingham’s paragraphs contains this 
allusive and poetic wealth, poured forth in strains of daring 
freedom. The “loose Pindaric plumes come floating down the 
wind ”’ like autumn’s leaves for number and hue. Here is a 
typical selection : ‘I found a high place thick with gorse and 
columnar thistle, the short turf closely sewn with thyme, white 
bedstraw, potentilla and milkwort that never remains in the 
same colour-mood for more than a few steps when its trills of 
winged blossom open along the wiry stem. Life was abundant 
here. Turtle-doves croodled ; starlings swept above ground as 
one bird; rooks lounged, strolled and debated;  yellow- 
hammers lofted their scrawny pipe ; corn-buntings jingled ; 
the stonechat flicked his harlequin shape ; lapwings ululated, 
‘swopping up and down’; hares raced in the shadow of 
the stone walls, countless conies bobbed and bunted and [the 
dog] Whisky capered like a Caucasian bear, yelping with glee.” 
On reconsideration, that is not a specimen of Mr. Massingham’s 
highest imagery, and it does not show how much of his book is 
about “folks of this world’’; but it signifies his observant 
happiness and his intensely eager way of communicating it. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


*Wold Without End. By H. J. MasstncHam. London: Cobden-Sanderson. 
Price ros. 6d. net. 
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OUR MODERN MAIDENS (METRO-GOLDWYN-MEYER) 


PTL is AN D 


and Mr. Blakeston, could hardly be more opposed to each other. 
Look at these views of the Cotswolds in winter weather, when 
the fields are soaked and the winds heavy with rain. The road 
to Condicote (2) is not one down which Messrs. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Meyer would drive their cars. Such scenes as these on the 
Cotswolds could only have been noticed and captured by some- 
one who had walked and who could see hills, not as two dimen- 
sional stretches of changing colour, but as the burial grounds 
of departed chiefs, and the fighting ground of animals with one 
another, and of plants with the elements. Compare this wildness 
with the Watteau-esque country-side imagined by René Clair 
(4), or the restful profusion seen through the windows of Mr. Jack 
Conway, the Metro-Goldwyn- Meyer producer’s closedsaloon (5). 


NE day a bored film producer will make a talkie with a “ synthetic 
star.””’ The head and shoulders cf the star, for ‘‘ shots”? of medium 
size, will be supplied by one model, while eyes, nose and mouth, 

for large close-ups of revealing detail, will be the phcetographed features of 
famous beauties. Whenever the “‘synthetic star ’’ is shown in long shot, it 
will be contrived that her face is in dim light, or turned from the camera, 
or that she is merely walking away from the camera ;_ on such occasions 


yet another lady, a dancer with distinguished grace, will pay her contri- 
bution to the myth. Legs and hands, of course,will be drawn from the most ex- 
quisite sources. The voice will be the enchanting one of a renowned diseuse. 

When the finished talkie has been mounted, such will be the skill of the 
cutter’s scissors, it will appear that one lady is playing the entire rdle. 
Then, should the public hail the “ synthetic lady’ as a great personality, 
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And to urban eyes, these last two illustrations, theatrical and 
decorative as they are, will be more comprehensible than stormy 
views of sodden Cotswold Heights. ‘‘ The country’s all right in 
the summer, but in the Winter...” We cannot yet change 
the face of the land into a meandering rock garden with an 
intimate house to flee to when the rain arrives, or a protected 
park bereft of all but the essential municipal appurtenances. Yet, 
if we cannot change it yet, we can at least make it look like what 
we think itshould be. And if we go on looking long enough, the 
country will lose, at least to those who live in towns, any 
inclement significance, and become the vast suburban garden 
of the film man’s dreams, unless men like Mr. Massingham go 
on writing and people read their books. 


as the most glamorous being the screen has ever known, it will have been 
conclusively proved that there is no such thing as film acting. ‘Till then 
the argument will probably continue to fill the critic’s columns—are 
‘* types,” chosen without screen experience, to supplant trained film actors ? 

The problem was set in print for the first time by Russian producers, 
such as Eisenstein and Pudovkin, in such papers as Close Up. The well- 
known early Russian movies had not trained actors from dramatic 
academies : peasant types were selected to reproduce their life jobs on 
celluloid. In Hollywood, standardization of make-up was marring the 
drama of human relationships; a mother, for example, would have 
exactly the same smooth, white face as her daughter. The Russians 
understood the tints and textures brought to cinema by the then new 
panchromatic stock: they exploited the vitality of significant realism. 
Much of the artistic reputation of the early films from Russia is due to the 
force of character disclosed by a head treated with a Van Dyck love of creases 
and bristles, by the unconsidered beauties of some wrinkled face photo- 
graphed on panchromatic stock without make-up. But the impressed 
critics, carried away by pictorial richness and Russian montage, forgot to 
remember that almost every Russian peasant is a natural actor. As for the 
methods of bullying and deception by which the Russian produce1 
obtained emotional registration from the peasants, they are not so 
different from those employed by the Hollywood director. 

Until the proposed film with the “ synthetic star ”’ has finally settled the 
case, we shall continue to differ from Mr. Cousins, who favours types. 
It seems to us that there certainly is something which makes one girl a 
movie heroine and another a successful secretary to a star. “‘ Audience- 
projection ”’ isa magnetic gift and not an accomplishment which can be 
taught by correspondence. When we say a star has this gift, we mean 
that he or she can stand in the glare of the lights and look as if he or she 
really ought to be there, not merely placed there by good luck or Carl 
Laemmle. We mean, too, that he or she can put over some kind of 
personal show whatever the part may be like. 

Although there is not the original thought in Filmland in Ferment*, which 
is chiefly a popular résumé of such speculations about the future art of the 
cinema as have been filling the pages of such journals as Close Up for the 
last three years or so, suggestions about the future are always more stimu- 
lating than documentation of the past. Would it be more exciting for the 
young architect about to plan a cinema to be told of the failures of his 
colleagues or to hear whispered hints of the possibilities of tomorrow’s 
magic cinema, of soft coloured lights striking back to break the white 
projector’s beam, of a screen placed beyond constructional edges on which 
light radiances (abstraction relating to image content) could play ? 

Mr. Hunter’s idea is that, now the talkies have ousted the silent movies, 
there is a chance for a sane critic to discuss the achievements of the silent 
movie in order to arrive at an estimation of the real value of the cinema 
as an art medium. Especially, Mr. Hunter feels, must analysis be con- 
ducted without the departmental fanaticism of a film critic who argues 
whether Million Dollar Legs (Paramount’s all-crazy movie) is more 
IMPORTANT than Movie Crazy (Harold Lloyd’s latest box-office smash). 
Thus, to relate his critical strictures to contemporary art and life, the 
author resolved not to make the mistake of contemptuously discarding 
any approach to the cinema which involves a comparision of films with 
other forms of art. So, Scrutiny of Cinema* presents the conclusion that 
nearly all of the film critic’s ‘* Classic Films ”’ were successful for technical 
rather than creative qualities. 

After Mr. Hunter’s first words of warning one expects a book of neater 
reasoning—something like buttons on a card: but sound films are rather 
confusingly brought into the section on silent cinema, while the arrange- 
ment of the films to be pulled to pieces is definitely obscure. 

Really, Scrutiny of Cinema is a valuable contribution to film literature, 
but its virtue lies in the incidental brilliances which are studded through- 
out the work. Indeed, the book is distinctly one to possess for its lively 
asides. For example, Mr. Hunter on rhythm is noteworthy and deserves 
repeated quotation :— 

Whether what is expected comes or not, all rhythmic effects are the result of anticipation 
(usually unconscious) on the part of the spectator... What makes the average film so insipid 
an experience (apart from any other reasons) is that the rhythmic texture is almost wholly 
composed of satisfactions : we constantly get what we expect. Pudovkin’s and Eisenstein’s 
films, on the other hand, are so much more exhilarating than the average, because, by 
being constantly surprised and disappointed as well as satisfied in our expectations, we 
are jerked out of the dull state of receptivity with which we respond to the ordinary film. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


By E. G. Cousins. London: Denis Archer. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
By Wituram Hunrer. London: Wishart & Co. Price 5s. net. 


*Filmland in Ferment. 
Scrutiny of Cinema. 











The Cinderella of the Arts 


HOW TO LOOK AT BUILDINGS. By Darcy Braddell, F.R.I.B.A. London: 
Methuen. Price 6s. net. 


N_ the eighteenth century the study of architecture was 

regarded as a component and necessary part of a gentleman’s 

education. It was both studied at home and formed one of 
the chief objectives of foreign travel, and the habit of making 
what was called the Grand Tour helped to broaden the minds 
of those who could afford this expensive means of instruction, 
and to disseminate a knowledge of the art, as much as did the 
efforts of those who formed what was known as the Society of 
Dilettanti and the writings of men like Walpole and Revett and 
Stuart. 

Nowadays architecture is the last thing, apparently, which is 
thought of as a necessary portion of an educational curriculum. 
People, who would be ashamed to acknowledge that they could 
not distinguish, say, a Reynolds from a Van Dyck, freely confess 
their ignorance of the sister art, and I remember the late Sir 
James Knowles telling me that he met an otherwise well-educated 
man who had heard of Inigo Jones, but hadn’t the remotest 
idea who he was or for what he was famous ! 

One does not, of course, expect a deep or exhaustive know- 
ledge of the subject save in those whose life-work it happens to 
be, or who are specially attracted to it by personal predilection ; 
but it is a curious and rather sad fact, that there appears to be 
so general an ignorance concerning what is for so much in our 
daily life. We might conceivably pass an existence without 
looking at a picture—it would be, so far as I am concerned, a 
life without a life, so to speak—but architecture is all around us ; 
we cannot stir without coming up against it in a thousand varied 


manifestations from a cathedral to a college; from a royal, 


palace to a railway station ; and how much more interesting 
such places would be to us, is exemplified by the little book on 
which I have ventured to base these desultory thoughts. 

This book is called How to Look at Buildings, and is written 
by that well-known authority on the subject, Mr. Darcy Braddell, 
the Honorary Secretary to the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural 
Education. I can imagine no more excellent and suggestive 
a form than this work presents, of giving to the lay reader a clear 
and concise idea of what architecture means, or of how the con- 
templation and study of architectural achievements, based on 
even a little knowledge (which here can hardly be said to be a 
dangerous thing) will open one’s eyes to what is praiseworthy 
and what not, together with the reasons for basing such criticisms. 

In the first place Mr. Braddell writes with an easy and familiar 
style, which at once attracts and holds one’s attention. His 
expositions are made clear to the meanest intelligence ; he 
supports his arguments by apt and clear analogies, which rivet 
them in our minds so firmly that after reading his hundred and 
sixty pages you feel as if the whole art and science of architecture 
were suddenly revealed to you. The book, too, is excellently 
arranged, in short chapters which enable you to grasp the gist 
of his information without that boredom that comes over us by 
the tedious exposition one often finds in more ambitious and 
pompous productions. 

When one gazes at some great building, whether it be a relic 
of the past or something erected yesterday, it occurs not 
infrequently, and most certainly does so to those who have given 
no thought to the study of design, why it is that it attracts or 
repels, as the case may be. Mr. Braddell makes all this clear. 
He tells us why certain famous London landmarks, the work of 
Inigo Jones or Wren, Kent or Robert Adam, are so obviously 
“right”? ; or how, for example, Trinity College Library at 
Cambridge with which Wren made more beautiful that beau- 
tiful city ; or Magdalen College Tower at Oxford, that lovely 
exhalation of Waynflete’s genius ; or Salisbury’s famous spire 
tapering to the skies, affect us as a lovely melody affects us or a 
setting sun, or the russet and gold of autumn. With him you 
will not only again enjoy, but understand why you enjoy, the 
sight of Wren’s steeples, St. Bride’s and St. Mary-le-Bow, and 
the rest ; with him you will realize the absurdity of terra-cotta 
as a once favourite alternative to stone, and how the over- 
decoration of a bad period led to the mania for sticky glaze 
and faience on buildings which else might have been dignified 
even if not beautiful. But Mr. Braddell is no stickler for the 
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old because it is old. He recognizes the essential excellence of 
such later achievements as Bush House and the Underground 
headquarters at Westminster ; he can see the basic idea under- 
lying the productions known as Functionalism ; he can even 
tear out the heart of the Einstein’s Tower’s mystery. Indeed, 
I consider his book not merely an excellent one, but one that 
should be found indispensable to all ; for by it all can at least 
absorb those elementary facts which will enable them to look 
at buildings with an awakened eye; and it should do much 
towards attracting the hitherto indifferent to the study of an 
art as great as are those of literature, painting, sculpture and 
music, but one that has never, in this country, received the 
general attention which is its due, not only for itself, but because 
it forms, even more markedly than do they, a component part 
of our daily life. E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Trouble about the eile Ages 


PUGIN. By Michael Trappes-Lomax. London. Sheed and Ward. Price 
15s. net. 


LTHOUGH itwas scarcely to be expected that Mr. Trappes- 
Lomax coulddiscoveranything very new aboutPugin,he has 
collected all available material into a most readable book ; 

further, although it was to be expected that a fresh life of Pugin 
would largely bea re-arrangement of Ferrey’s chaotic Recollections, 
Mr. Trappes-Lomax has a marked personal attitude, and an 
agreeably witty approach. Pugin, after seventy years of occlu- 
sion, has now come into his own. After Mr. Clark’s The Gothic 
Revival, this new biography elects him for good into the society of 
brilliant eccentrics ; indeed, if anything, the election has been 
almost too enthusiastic, for, in his determination to let nothing by, 
Mr. Trappes-Lomax has collected a bewildering mass of detail, 
not only about Pugin but about any of his intimates. 

As a staunch Catholic, he is prepared to grant Pugin a greater 
importance than he perhaps deserves. At first sight the spectacle 
of that indignant champion—a man who would have been 
invaluable to Lord Beaverbrook—that violent, seriously bitter 
defender of the Middle Ages against his own age, is an attractive 
sight. The heart warms to Pugin immediately. But, on reflection, 
it will be seen that in effect Pugin was championing something 
quite different from his own conceptions. Instead of making 
England polite, studious, Catholic, and appreciative, he con- 
trived to focus the English Catholic mind on a literary concept of 
the Middle Ages—an unparalleled disaster for English Catho- 
licism. When we look at that mind today, when we suffer the 
intolerable boredom of an ill-informed and partisan medieval 
** drive,’? when drivel about Roncesvalles and the troubadours, 
the good old times and the good old beer, Sussex and the oaken 
staff, penetrates even into the humorous column of penny news- 
papers, we see the result of Pugin’s idealism. 

However, Mr. Trappes-Lomax has no space to follow out these 
unexpected effects of a most reasonable doctrine. And it is true 
that the effects are not altogether bad. Pugin is in the strong 
position that when his work was poor, it was at any rate funny— 
at its funniest, probably, in the furniture designed in his early 
period for Windsor Castle. It is not every architect who can veer 
from the eccentricity of comic Gothic to the severity of Scaris- 
brick ; who can publicly admit a radical change of view. 
Mr. Trappes-Lomax successfully brings out the staunchness of 
purpose which never allowed Pugin to hesitate between a momen- 
tary success and the upholding of a constant ideal. It is unfortu- 
nate that his best qualities—tenacity, inflexibility, industry— 
were probably due to a predisposition to lunacy ; no wholly 
sane man is ever so fixed in his intentions. And this praiseworthy 
side of his insanity is balanced by a certain cruelty, an intolerance, 
which Mr. Trappes-Lomax scarcely brings out. Indeed, the 
fault of his book as a picture of Pugin is that it is not a clear 
picture ; its interest depends mainly on the circumstances which 
surrounded Pugin instead of the extraordinary character of the 
man himself—a character which is worth a sharper study. As an 
evocation of that character, Mr. Clark’s essay is still unsur- 
passed ; but as a nearly complete, possibly as a too complete, view 
of all that related to Pugin in his own lifetime, this book is well 
worth reading. It is scarcely worth adding that the publishers 
have given it a lovely appearance. ALAN PRYCE-JONES. 
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THE DORIC BASE- 
MENT OF CARLTON 
HOUSE TERRACE 
looking along the Mall. 
Architect - John Nash, 1828. 


“The Regency did not produce 
‘gems’ either in architecture or 
anything else.” Sir Reginald 
Blomfield in The Times, December 
14th, 1932. 

** The classical tradition had indeed 
become anemic,” he writes (in his 
book The Mistress Art, London 
1908), of the work of John Nash 
and his contemporaries. On page 9 
of this issue reference is made to Sir 
Reginald’s connection with the new 
building to be erected in Carlton 
Gardens. 
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PAINTING 


Richard 
Ellis 


By Frank Coombs 


Above. 
Below. 


water-colour 


N these days of esthetic 
tricks to be “‘ up to date,” and formule 
for painting “ emotionally,” it is an 
event to find a painter who paints natu- 


prejudices, 


’ 


rally with simplicity and freshness of 


vision. Such a painter is Richard Ellis, 
who recently had a first exhibition at the 
Wertheim Gallery. His work belongs to 
that class of which the chief criticism is 
usually, “* A child could do it.” It is true 
that he has the unspoiled and direct vision 
of a child, and also the instinctive feeling 
and delight in decoration that children 
sometimes have, but here the compari- 
son ends. His work is not in the least 
childish, and to say so is to have missed 
A child does not 
it only illustrates and 


the whole intention. 
express feeling, 
describes. 

His painting is primitive and unsophisti- 
cated because his vision is simple and free 
from painter-like formule and clichés, and 
he is able to do naturally and spontane- 
ously what many artists are nearly able to 
do by much thought and effort. When I 
say that his work is primitive and un- 
sophisticated, I do not mean that it is not 
subtle or that there is not thought behind 
it. It is intensely emotional, and has 
great subtlety and taste that come 
from life itself. This is the difference 
between painting of this kind and that 
of a child. 

The chief characteristic of Richard Ellis’s 
work is tremendous personal feeling ; he 
is not bothered by the science of represen- 
tation, so nothing comes between him and 
the passionate translation of his intense 
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ON THE MEDWAY, MAIDSTONE. Fa 
GEORGE LAVENDER, ESQ. From 
paintings by Richard Ellis. 


His 
hand seems to obey completely 
his spirit and imagination, and 
this, combined with an instinctive 
and personal colour sense and 
natural feeling for simplification 
and design, enables him to pro- 
duce painting of extraordinary 
emotional power. 

One is first of all struck by what 
seems to be the great variety of the 


reactions to the subject. 


paintings, and then by something 
which belongs to all of them and 
makes them curiously alike. This 
is an intense and vital quality that 
The 
artist is expressing himself through 
nature, and the variety that one 
notices in the painting is ac- 
counted for by the variable 
quality of emotion that he feels 
at the time of painting. 

There is a terrific effort to 
achieve contact with the subject, 
and whether it is a portrait, land- 
scape, 


comes from self-expression. 


boats or still life, you 
are made to realize how tremendously 
he felt about it. 

A curious excitement fills the picture, 
an excitement of adventure and a delight 
in discovery. The paint is applied hurried- 
ly, one might almost say carelessly, were 
it not for the boldness and air of finality 
of the brushwork. 

In the portraits all detail is omitted and 
everything is sacrificed 
expression. 


emotional 
There is always an amazing 
harmony between the eyes and mouth, 


for 








something which defies analysis. Notice 
the portrait of George Lavender, where 
the character is seized upon and ren- 
dered with great subtlety and intensity. 
The whole thing is done instinctively 
and seems impossible to explain, ex- 
cept to say that it is felt rather than 
drawn. 

Richard Ellis is a poet with imaginative 
feeling of a rare kind, but the poetry is 
always subject to the painting, and his 
work never attracts by literary matter. 
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A Free Commentary 


By Junius 


SUPPOSE you're finding things a bit slow,” I said to a 
rising young portrait painter the other day. ‘“‘ Well, 
curiously, as a matter of fact, I’m not. It seems that 

people have got money in the bank which they can’t invest, 
and they say, ‘ Let’s have Angela’s portrait painted.’ ”’ 
* * * 


Whether this factor of accumulating sterile money is widely 
operating to the benefit of portrait painters, or whether, as I 
am more than half inclined to suspect, this is a more or less 
isolated stroke of good fortune due at least in part to the young 
painter’s beaux yeux and social gifts—for he has more than a 
clever brush to help him—I have no means of knowing ; and 
in any case portrait painters in England have always the first 
and best of the pickings. But I do know—we all know—how 
hardly the grim conditions of the times are bearing on artists 
and fine craftsmen in general. 


* * * 


There is, I assume, among the readers of this journal a larger 
proportion than most journals can command of cultivated 
people whose bankers are holding for them deposits (by this 
time) at one-half per cent.—the offer may well be a quarter 
before these lines appear. All I can, perhaps with propriety, 
say here is that I can think of a reasonable way of using a 
part of such sterile sums. And backing your fancy among 
the works of living artists is no bad sport either. Verb. sat. 
saptenti ac benevolo. 


* * * 


The Men’s Dress Reform Party people have leapt at the new 
unexciting tentative army uniform by way of reinforcing their 
plea for the Freedom of the Open Neck. If open-necked 
soldiers, why not open-necked policemen and postmen? And 
after that, open-necked civilians ? But of course, what is needed 
for an example is a rubicund open-necked chairman of a pros- 
perous company declaring a substantial dividend. Then we shall 
begin to take notice. 

* * * 


Yet one ought not to treat the passion of the M.D.R.P. withlevity. 
Our garments are frankly asinine. If we had surrendered our 
ancient male right of strutting up and down in gay plumage in 
the mating season before the relatively drab females in order to 
gain convenience, comfort, or even dignity, it wouldn’t have been 
so bad. Have you ever, by the way, counted the buttons on 
your garments, you who read? Three on the vest, six on the 
pants, seven on the shirt, fifteen on the trousers, six on the 
waistcoat, seven on the coat (three operative and three vestigial) 

forty-five ! With two on the sock suspenders and two studs 
that makes forty-nine in all. C'est trop fort ! 


* * * 


After reading in The Thunderer a well-meaning letter from a 
lady pointing out the economic advantages of Empire wines 
for good cheer in a shadowed and diminished Christmas, it 
was unfortunate that the next thing that caught my wandering 
eye in the diverting column, “‘ This England ” in the National 
Planner, was the suggestion of another lady, apropos a named 
Empire wine, that “* one or two sections ” from a “ slab of milk 
chocolate 


* enriched its taste, softened the sharp tang thereof 


and also added nourishment when recovering from illness. It 
was noble of her to wish to share this significant discovery with 
her fellows, and she deserves nothing but praise for her kind 
action. ‘The odd—the very odd—thing was that the editor of 
the magazine devoted to the interests of this particular wine 
approved of and thanked her for the tip. 


* * * 


Can he possibly know this one? ‘Take three slabs of the 
milk chocolate with twice its weight of Empire wine, and 
bring quickly to the boil, simmer gently till the mixture assumes 
the consistency of thick cream; season to taste with freshly- 
ground black pepper, spread on thick, hot buttered toast, garnish 
with an anchovy, and serve quickly. Sufficient (quite) for 
twelve persons. The richness will be found to have been 
materially enhanced, the tang altogether superseded by the 
counter tang of the garnish. 


* * * 


It’s not just murmuring ‘‘ Ottawa ”’ but getting up and doing 
something (like this) about it all that’s going to help the dear 
old Empire. 


* * * 


We’re oddly conservative, not merely about buttons and wine 
but in other little matters. How long ago is it since discount 
bookselling died ? Fifteen, twenty years ? Yet our pre-eminent 
literary weekly still takes the trouble to put “ net” after the 
prices heading its long, and “‘ n.”’ after those in its compressed, 
reviews. In the advertisements some of the publishers add the 
“net,” others omit it. On the book jackets, again, sometimes the 
“net”? appears, sometimes it does not. This is only not con- 
fusing because the term has ceased to have any significance. 
Why, then, keep it ? The aggregate amount of trouble taken over 
something that means nothing whatever is obviously consider- 
able. Couldn’t the Publishers’ Association just send out a 
circular to all whom it may concern and do away with the 
ineptitude once and for all ? 


Two sidelights on our present discontents. One. A club 
luncheon table ; a father had brought as a guest his son, soon 
coming down from Oxford—a quiet modest young fellow. Some 
talk of war was being bandied about the table. ‘‘ What do you 
fellows think of war up there ?”’ I said by way of bringing him 
into the conversation. ‘I think we should welcome it, sir,”’ 
in the quietest way imaginable, obviously sincere. And after a 
pause, with a bitterness which astonished me: ‘“* What else 
have we got to look forward to?” 


* * * 


Two. An office ina mammoth concern. I had better not be 
more explicit. I enquire from a friend of many years’ standing, 
a man of first-rate ability and running his job well, ‘‘ How 
are things going?” ‘‘ Oh, well, we just keep our heads above 
water, but we don’t know how long that will last. If I lose this 
job it’s possible I may get another, of course. It’s likely enough 
I shan’t. If I don’t I’m not going to sit about and bleat. I’m 
going to be a dangerous man—with the others in the same boat 
with me.” 


* * * 


I think those are both exciting texts to think about—texts 
that would be spoilt by any sermon. And it was, as so often, 
not the thing said but the way of saying it, and the sayer, that 
made the impression in both episodes. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, perhaps the latest news from the Russian front 
must be something disappointing to the little red cells of Blooms- 
bury. I shouldn’t be surprised if Fascist black soon became the 
Sashionable wear ! 
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BARS 


ALE 
COCKTAIL 
SNACK 
LUNCHEON 


1. A COCKTAIL BAR at 
Chesterfield Salon, Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, 
London. Architect: Philip Evans 
Palmer. An existing room 13 feet 

high has been converted into the 
bar which is now 8 feet high. The 
bar is artificially lighted and ventilated. 
The walls up to the dado, and the bar 
front, are decorated with alternating bands 
of plywood, Siberian ash and birch, separ- 
ated horizontally by Italian pink painted 
sunk bands. The dado capping and bar 
top are waxed mahogany. Alternating 
bands of pale gold and silver paper, pink 
lacquered, cover the walls above the dado. 
Peach mirrors are fitted to the walls and 
flanking bar. An illuminated pink-flashed 
opaque glass box masks the existing sash 
window and carries plate-glass shelves for 
bottles. The floor is laid with 18 inch 
squares of waxed plywood, Siberian ash 
and birch. The ceiling is plywood covered 
with silver paper, lacquered pale pink and 
pierced with stars serving for ventilation. 
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The cocktail bar is a social affair as 
important now to the order it caters for as 
ever have been the taprooms of the public- 
house. 

2 shows a public bar in London. This 
and its counterpart exist all over the coun- 
try, unadorned, serviceable and social, and 
as yet unaltered by being made “ up-to- 


for the office worker than the factory hand ; 
it is, therefore, beset with naively vulgar 
decoration. 

The cocktail bar, the subject of a major 
part of this Craftsmanship Supplement, caters 
in the main for those who do not even 
work long hours in an office. The fact 
that such a thing as a cocktail bar is necessary 
shows a rapidly changing social order. 
The rich are no longer rich enough to 
entertain in large, conveniently situated 
houses, and have resorted to the expedient 
of a glorified “‘ public-house.”’ 

Characteristically, public,saloon and cock- 
tail bars sell food for a community which 
has little time for long meals or long drinks 
between social or business engagements. 


\/ date,’ that is to say medieval or Italian, 
: iY with a few little tables, lonely islands 
i} ae | ta beneath florists’ palms. 
; 117 | a 3 is a typical late Victorian saloon bar 
} ‘a : 

‘4 Ly ee | in London. The saloon bar caters more 
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Bars and their 


Design 


By Harold Tomlinson 


| oi is only in recent years that the term Bar has been used to cover so many 


widely different activities. 


Originally a bar was the actual barrier over 


which refreshments were served; but in later days the word was used to 
denote any room containing a bar and devoted to the serious business of drinking 


in a leisurely manner. 


Nowadays there exists no real difference between the large 


bar and the small restaurant, though in practice, perhaps, the former may be 


presumed to be devoted to rapid service. 


That the bar should have encroached on the field of the restaurant is not, after 
all, very surprising. It may be regretted that in the haste of modern life, there 
are but very few people who are sufficiently well poised to be able always to devote 
a whole evening to the unhurried consumption of an exquisite meal ; but it cannot 
be denied that those bars which at first provided “ snacks’’ tentatively and as a 
side line, soon found in food so served a means of attracting a surprisingly large 


clientele. 


Business men, too, quickly realized that the snack counter or sandwich 


bar gave them either more leisure or a greater number of working hours, and in 
the commercial centres of most large towns a large array of small bars for food 


has sprung up in recent times. 


ODERN bars are catholic both in 
distribution and in the needs for 
which they cater. They are to be 

found notonly in private and public houses ; 
but also in aeroplanes, ships, trains, and 
automobiles, as well as in theatres and 
cinemas. The more mobile bars usually 
provide only normal refreshments, but 
amongst the diversity of tastes to which 
bars are now intended to appeal may be 
mentioned oysters, cocktails and wines, 
sandwiches, waffles, and ‘“‘ soft’ drinks, 
while the automatic bars when suitably 
approached are capable of fulfilling almost 
any human desire. 

In America, with its love of anything 
which suggests devotion to the national 
religion of ‘‘ Hustle,’ the bar was 
earlier established ; but after the advent 
of prohibition its activities became greatly 
increased. And those owners of saloons 
for whom the sale of illicit liquor was a 
business either too squalid or too risky, 
found their counters admirably adapted 
to the distribution of a totally different 
kind of goods. 

America, too, has largely developed the 
gridiron system in counters. This provides 
the most efficient means of quick service ; 
but it is not largely used in other countries 
whith are unwilling as yet to sacrifice 
privacy to “ go-getting.”” Gridiron bars, 
in fact, belong essentially to crowded 
rooms, and are better suited for the pur- 


veying of the more doubtful breeds of 


“hot dog” than for the serving of fine 
wine or good food. 

Refreshment bars have found many 
patrons among theatre-goers, and for 
visitors from the suburbs or country 
who enter the metropolis for the 
evening they provide a_ convenient 
means of feeding before or after 
the show. 
But for all 
who frequent 
them, and for 
whatever the 
reason, the 
essentially 
brief period of 
contact has 
resulted in an 
entirely new 
approach to 
the architec- 
ture of enter- 
tainment. 

In conse- 
quence of the 
atmosphere 
induced by 
speedy service 
the whole 
tempo of bars 
has been 
speeded up to 
keep step, 








4. The BAR in the s.s. Bremen. 

decorated in cream enamel, gold and pale blue. 

rests are made of South American rosewood. 
Architect : 
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Both the bar and the ballroom are 
The stools and foot- 


Professor P. L. Troost of Munich. 
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and in decoration some designers have 
even set out to attain a quality which some 
of them are pleased to call “‘ snap.”’ This 
appears to be realized in a brittle glitter 
appropriating to the surroundings some 
of the same short tonic effects which are 
said to be given by cocktails or the more 
exotic of hors d’ceuvre. From _ the 
proprietor’s point of view this is not an 
unmixed blessing, for such an environment 
resembles the victuals it provides, in that 
it cannot be tolerated by the sensitive 
for more than a few consecutive occasions. 
Owing to their situation, individual bars 
set out to attract a particular clientele, and 
it is a risky business to attempt to retain 
atmosphere in a series of swift changes of 
decoration. 

From this point of view there was much 
to be said for the bars of Victorian and 
Edwardian times, which gave to their 
patrons some human quality which is 
absent in these of later days. ‘‘ Drink beer, 
think beer” as a motto may make an 
overstatement ; but when the product of 
the hop was the staple beverage the bars 
of the time seemed to be in keeping. They 
had a rich profusion of ornament which 
was nicely calculated to humour a roving 
glance in passing uncritically over a mul- 
tiplicity of irrevocably broken pediments 
and corkscrew columns. A good period 
piece of this genre is to be seen in 
illustration (3), while the “ Domino” 
Room of the old Café Royal, though its 
intention was not quite the same, provided 
by its restless and bizarre surroundings an 
effect which was at once stimulating and 
anesthetizing. It is significant that no 


succeeding establishment has been able 
to attract the kind of patron who once 
frequented the Café Royal ; it may be that 
he no longer exists, but that is open to con- 
jecture and perhaps a room decorated in 
fantastic baroque would satisfy a 
need even today ! 
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Between the advent of the modern bar 
and the passing of the french polished 
mahogany profusion, there was sand- 
wiched a bar of another kind, happily for 
only the briefest duration. This was the 
period bar, which no doubt sought to 
induce drinking by the associations of 
surroundings. ‘Tudor bars never really 
came off. Their success might have re- 
sulted in a staying of the rapid deterioration 
in travel feeding which has accompanied 
the development of swift vehicles, yet one 
can be thankful that most essays in this 
kind of decoration are confined to remote 
inns. Mahogany died hard, and though 
the beneficial effects on the human frame of 
alcohol were formerly as widely recognized 
as they now are, it must be admitted that 
so powerful a solvent does not deal 
mercifully with french polish. In those 
days bar attendants could find time to 
polish their bars; today fewer hands 
achieve swifter service, and the barmaid’s 
apron has been replaced almost every- 








5. Part of a SIDEBOARD in padauk and syca- 
more, with ebonized base and handles. The colour 
scheme of the room is putty and the rugs repeat the 
colours of the woods. Architect : Serge Chermayeff. 
6. A COCKTAIL TABLE designed by C. A. 
Richter. The support is chromium plated tubular 
steel. The centre shelf is plate glass; the top 
and bottom shelves are wood cellulosed, lacquered 
jade greenandebony. The easy chair was designed 
by Joseph Emberton. Its frame is oi chromium 
plated tubular steel. The upholstered back and 
seat are made up in the form of loose removable 
frames, are sprung and are covered with pigskin. 
The arm pads are stuffed with hair and are also cov- 
ered with pigskin. 7. A COCKTAIL CABINET 
in pearwood and walnut. Architect : R. W. Symonds. 
8. The BAR RESTAURANT at the Greyhound 
Racing Association, White City, London. The 
walls, columns and fitments are faced with applied 
gaboon mahogany ply, semi-polished. A long beam 
of lighting panels is fixed on the face of the bar 
at the ceiling height with an alternative colour 
lighting. The furnitureis of chromium-plated tubular 
steel design, with blue leather seating and table 
tops. The bar was designed and erected by A. R. 
Sykes, and the applied decorations were designed 
by the Marquis de Casa Maury. 
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BARS AND THEIR DESIGN 





where by a uniform of more efficient 
appearance. 

‘The owners of bars who attempt to give 
the illusion of travelling in space rather 
than in time seem to be more successful, 
and those who provide the atmosphere, 
food and wine of other countries seem to 
be assured of lasting patronage. The most 
successful of these are free rather than 
literal translations, and it may be that in 
this the proprietors are sometimes better 
psychologists than are their architects. 
** Monseigneur ”’ ( 10), for instance, has an 
appeal of its own. It is unquestionable that 
most architects would have preferred the 
original plans ; yet, as carried out, and 
despite many seemingly trivial details, 
this bar has an attractiveness that cannot 
be given by good food alone. 

The planning of “ Monseigneur”’ is of 
great interest. The counters wind about 
in their length, giving increased seating 
accommodation and ensuring a certain 
measure of privacy in conversation : their 
lines are not particularly attractive on 
paper ; but the result amply justifies their 
adoption. Another bar of great distinction, 
and also having a winding counter, is that 
designed by Mr. Cameron Kirby for the 
“Flying Scotsman ”’ (12). In this example 
surprising freedom has beenachieved within 
the confined spacial limits ; but the most 
startling feature is the decoration. One 
had been led to believe that the curious 
** style > which matured so long ago in 
British railway rolling stock was estab- 
lished for all time. It is not that the 
architect has set out to obtain reckless 
novelty ; but all the same the colour 
scheme in pale green, cream, black, and 
stainless steel represents an almost in- 
credible departure by the railway com- 
pany from tradition. The seating accom- 
modation is provided partly by stools, and 


by 


partly by metal chairs, the latter being of 


that simplest variety which is the most 
satisfactory one yet evolved. The lighting 
is partly by lights concealed in the soffit 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO Number 74 Modern Bars 


9. The walls of the ROYAL BUFFET 
at Unilever House, London, are 
in American walnut, laid hori- 
zontally with horizontal divisional 
strips, coloured vermilion. The counter 
is in ebonized wood and stainless steel. 
The floor is korkoid in colours of 
fawn, red and green. The plaster 
work is finished in silver and pale 
shades of cream and red. Architects: 
Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne. 
Craftsmen: Glass: Morris Singer and 
Company. Woodwork and finishings, 
steel chairs and stools : George Parnall 
and Company. The colour scheme 
was carried out by Guthrie and Wells. 
10. The GRILL BAR at Monseigneur, 
london. The ceiling panels are finished 
n gold plastic paint with a red and 
vhite border. The electrical fittings 
re in light bronze metal and glass. 
he counter has an ebonized wooden 
ront and top rims, with a composition 
lling. The lighting beam is painted 
lat black with white opal glass to 
he light openings. Designers and 
‘raftsmen: Marec-Henri and Laverdet. 
1. An AUTOMATIC BAR, Presto, 
n Paris, carried out in aluminium, 
black and white opaline, prismatic 
lass, green mosaic and black marble. 
Irchitect : Otto Bauer. 
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12. The COCKTAIL BAR on the “ Flying Scotsman.” The sides to tie 
entrance, soffit, and metalwork throughout are stainless stecl. The walls 
and counter front are covered with apple green Rexine with stain|pss ste 
cover fillets and black base. The ceiling is painted pale y«llow and tiie 
floor covered with green korkoid. The stools have a stainless steel] shalt 
and are upholstered in green leather. Architect : 5. Cameron Ki: 'y. Croftsm 

Eric Munday. Lighting is obtained through double strip light | ttings over {le 
entrance and the window opposite, also over the counter through six pan Is 
of flashed opal glass. Craftsmen: for the lighting, Troughton and Young. 
13. The COCKTAIL BAR at 53 Grosvenor Street, London. Tho entire 
room is treated in texture paint in a very pale shade of Mati<se pink. ‘Ihe 
mirror and the glass shelves are in very faint lavender glass. The cupbo ud 
on the left contains a cutlery canteen, china and glass shelve-. and a sliding 
table for an impromptu meal. The floor is covered with matting iy mixed 
shades of pink and pale purple. Designer : The Marchese Malacrida, Cra//s- 
men: White, Allom and Company. 14. The BAR in a house at North 
Foreland. The colour scheme is white and silver. The walls are plaster and th: 
bar counter is in a plastic material. The shelf fronts are picked out in yermilion. 
The counter top is mirror. The recessed light fitting is in glazed reeded 
glass. The seats are covered with white leather. Architect: Oliver Hill. 
Craftsmen: F. Jones. 15. The COCKTAIL BAR at the Embassy Club, 
London. The walls are covered with lincrusta. The floor is laid with plastic 
mosaic rubber, in shades of grey, green and red. The metalwork throughout 
is copper-plated ; the bar front being covered with cellulosed sheet copper. The 
foot ledge is covered with rubber. The counter top is mahogany; small 
table tops are of the same wood. The lighting fitting in the corner of the bar 
is glazed with double-flashed pale green glass. Architect : Raymond McGrath. 
Craftsmen : Trollope and Sons. 16. The QUICK SERVICE REFRESH- 
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MENT BAR at the 1930 Werkbund Exhibition. Vienna. [he wa 
partition walls are of deal finished in cream lacquer, like the the 
bodies of the seats and tables, the upholstery of which, toge' her Ar 
with the cushioned arm-rest of the counter, is of red lea‘ ier. TAI 
The counter top is white marble ; the flooring, with the skirt ings ‘ sh 
of wall and counter, are red and cream linoleum. Metal fitt ngs Craj! 
are mainly of brass, chromium plated. On the veneered vod Unile 
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Che wal! panelling seen to the right of the shelving are inscribed 

e the the names of the architects, contractor and sub-contractors. 

sei her Arv!itects: Karl Hofmann and Felix Augenfeld. 17. A COCK- 

at her. TAIL BAR at the Brewers’ Exhibition, 1931. The bar and 

riings she'\es are in aluminium plymax. Architect: Wells Coates. 

tings Crajismen: Venesta. 18. A corner of the ROYAL BUFFET at 
wood Unilever House, illustrated on page 39. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


Modern Bars 











19. The DRESS CIRCLE BAR at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. The rear wall is lined with stained 
sycamore and the ends with rosewood divided into panels 
by fillets of Honduras mahogany. The counter front is 
faced with a veneer of English burr-elm and has a skirting 
of gurjun and a nosing of ebony. The concealed electric- 
light fittings, behind the bar, are of an aluminium alloy. 
Architects ; Scott, Chesterton and Shepherd. Craftsmen : 
J. B. White. 20. The counter in the STALLS BAR at the 
Lyric Theatre, London. The ceiling is covered with silver 
leaf on plaster. The lighting trough is gold lacquered 
silver leaf on rough plaster. The lighting screen is pink 


bromesh glass, and the shelves are glass. All the metal- 
work is gold bronze. ©The woodwork is mahogany. The 


front of the counter is gold cellulosed. The carpet is blue. 
Architect: Michael Rosenauer. Craftsmen: Plasterwork, 
woodwork and metal balusters to shelves, White, Allom and 
Company. Metal frames and supports to shelving, J. R. 
Pearson (Birmingham). Glass and mirrors, The London Sand- 
blast Decorative Giass Works. The soda fountain, J. Lyons 
and Company. 21. The stalls COCKTAIL BAR at the Saville 
Theatre, London. The walls are plain plaster painted in 
stippled yellow, with a frieze painted in yellow and picked 
out with deeper tones. The lighting is indirect from the main 
ceiling. The three mural paintings on the wall are by A. 
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R. Thompson. = Archi- 
tects: T. P. Bennett 
and Son. Craftsmen: 
Veneered walnut 
counter, Burkle’s. 
Counter and settees, G. 
Walker and _ Slater. 
Fibrous plaster, H. H. 
Martin. Illuminated 
mirrors, Potter Rax 
Date Company. 22. 
The UPSTAIRS BAR 
at the Whitehall 
Theatre, London. The 
walls are stippled 
white, and the counter 
is covered with white 
motor fabric. The top 
of the counter is inlaid 
rubber and the floor is 
black with touches of 
green in mosaic. The 
curved plinth at the 
bottom of the counter 
is in pale green oyster 
sheen vitreous mosaic. 
The ceiling is gloss 
enamel. Architects: 
For the theatre, E. A. 
Stone and _ Partners. 
The bar was designed 
by Mare-Henri and 
Laverdet, who carried 
out all the paint work. 
Craftsmen: Martin’s. 
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above the counter, and partly by tubular 
fittings on the walls. Recollections of the 


journey to Scotland are not without 


memories of smuts and ashes, and one 
can only hope that this enterprise will 
prove so profitable that it will be possible 
to keep it clean. 


MATERIALS 


The question of materials for bars is 
always one of difficulty, because certain 
parts are subject to hard wear. Counter 
tops may be cellulosed, and this finish 
will resist the action of even the most 
stimulating beverages, as well as being 
immune from the more insidious attacks 
of hot ‘ soft’? drinks; but in a search 
for novelty almost every material suit- 
able, and unsuitable, has been pressed 
into service. Rubber, either natural 
or vulcanized, and in its newer gayness, 
has been used in some examples, and in 
like fashion some of the specially hard 
materials allied to linoleum. Bakelite 
has its adherents, and cellulose impreg- 
nated fabrics are used by some to achieve 
harmony between wall surfaces and bar 
top. Metal faced plywood is sometimes 
used ; but it is inclined to scratch rather 
easily, as are the softer kinds of glass. 
Pewter, used very successfully in the bar 
of the “‘ Gargoyle ” Club, also scratches 
with ease ; but this tends only to enhance 
the metal’s appearance, giving to its 
surface a patina of great charm. Glass has 
been used in increasing quantities for the 
decoration of bars, and, in England, Mr. 
Raymond McGrath has used it more 
widely than has anybody else, and often 
with complete success. Mirrored glass can 
give great apparent space within small 
confines ; but it is not a very tractable 
material, and one begins to wonder if, in 
shouting at the top of its voice for so long, 
it has not become a little hoarse. 

Fischers’ new bar in Clifford Street 
probably represents the last word in glass 
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architecture, and the designer has shown 
great ingenuity in keying up the pitch 
of every detail. The double window is 
glazed in obscure glass, and illuminated 
at night by tremulous violet light, pro- 
viding an arresting advertisement. All 
the same, one has a vague suspicion 
that there is a faint whiff, ifnot of lavender, 
at least of petrol, about both this bar and 
that of the Embassy (15), and one dares 
to suggest that in some subtle way both 
seem to anticipate being old-fashioned. 
Mr. McGrath has done his work bril- 
liantly ; but next time one would like to 
see him embarked on new seas. _ In- 
cidentally, there is one point in descent 
of the stairs to Fischers’ lower bar where, 
turning the corner, one gets a surprising 
impression of loveliness. 

Other new bars in London are to be 
found in the recently modernized theatres. 
Among the earliest, and still perhaps the 
best, are Mr. Chermayeff’s bars in the 
Cambridge Theatre. When these were 








23. BAR at Pardubitz, Czechoslovakia. Skilful 
use has been made of various native marbles and 
polished granites in conjunction with chromium 
steel and different shaded leathers for the seats 
and alcoves. The Z-shaped tubular-steel chairs 

and even the trolley buffet in chromium steel] 
and exotic timbers—were executed to the archite¢t’s 
own designs. Architect: Josef Gotar. 24. The 
SHERRY BAR at Unilever House,London,is carried 
out in rich colours of green, silver and_ black. 
Architects: Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne. 
25. The COCKTAIL BAR on the “ Flying Scots- 
man ”’ is furnished with four stainless steel chairs, 
three fixed, one movable, upholstered in apple green 
leather. The fixed table has a stainless steel shaft 
and is covered with black Korkoid ; in the centre 
is an ash tray sunken in the shaft of the table and 
flush with the table top. Lighting is by means of 
strip lights over the entrance and window. The 
curtains are of apple green accordeon pleated silk. 
The entire Bar consists of two third-class compart- 
ments thrown into one, and the space occupied is 
only 6 ft. by 12 ft. 26. The LUNCHEON BAR 
at the ‘Coach and Horses,’ Notting Hill, London. 
The counter is built with a wooden frame which 
is faced with ~,—%in. white and black upal glass. 
The counter top is in marble. Architect : F. M. Kirby. 
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built they were considered to be ultra- 
modern ; but time has convinced one 
that their reticent use of fitting materials 
has assured that they will not “ date” 
for many years to come. 


PLANNING 


The planning of bars is often of para- 
mount importance, particularly in re- 
stricted sites; but even where there is 
ample room a bar devoted to a particular 
object may be ruined by careless planning. 
This applies most forcibly to bars which 
provide either cabaret entertainments or 
floor space to be utilized for dancing. 
It is essential that no chance of the inter- 
ruption by waiters of either of these 
activities should be allowed to occur, 
or that the waiters should be prevented 
from attending to the needs of the guests 
by the activities of the establishment. 
In some London night clubs this fault is 
evident, and it usually depends on the 
careless planning of an irregular site. 
In bars which are devoted only to eating 
or drinking, the service is normally 
separated from the guests by the bar 
proper ; but a careful study of the possi- 
bilities of irregular and winding counter 
plans will almost always result in more 
efficient service, together with a greater 
seating capacity. If the street entrance 
leads directly into the bar itself, it 
should be possible in most cases to avoid 
draughts by suitable disposition 
of the bars, and without re- 
course to revolving doors which 
encroach unduly on very small 
sites. Cases will arise in which the 
most economical solution will lie 
in the provision of tables in ad- 
dition to counters, and in these 
the free access of waiters from 
behind the bars should be taken 
into account, while in very large 
sites bars may be free standing 
with ready circulation. Lavatory 
accommodation is often of neces- 
sity restricted ; but London pro- 
vides many ingenious solutions 
to the problem of providing this 
costly unremunerative depart- 
ment in the minimum of space. 
It should be remembered in 
passing that the decoration of 
this office is not without im- 
portance, though it is frequently 
allowed to provide a depressing 
effect by its neglect. 


FLOOR AND WALL 
COVERINGS 


Choice of floor and wall 
coverings will be largely governed 
by the purpose to which the bar 
is put, and designers have now 
avery rich field onwhich to draw. 

For floors on which serious 
dancing takes place there is prob- 
ably nothing better than wood, 
though rubber or composition 
floors are sometimes used. Panels 
of glass illuminated from below 
are important in certain types 
of cabaret shows ; but for floors 


used only for walking, rubber has many 
advantages. 

Rubber manufacturers have recently 
given much attention to the provision 
of good colours, and this material lends 
itself to application to wall and other 
vertical surfaces ; it is particularly useful 
as a dado where there is heavy traffic. 
Linoleum, too, has been improved, and 
there are now marketed many varieties 
reinforced to offer greater resistance to 
wear. The provision of a layer of fibrous 
building board under linoleum gives a 
pleasantly resilient surface for walking, 
and suitable brands provide adequate 
insulation of underlying concrete. Copper, 
even in very thin sheets, nailed to wood, 
gives a surprisingly durable floor, and one 
whose appearance is improved by the 
mild abrasion of traffic. Many old 
materials are worthy of re-orientated 
vision, the wall at Fischers, for instance, 
being attractively covered with a lin- 
crusta designed by the architect, while 
cellulose impregnated fabrics _ offer 
tapestry effects in a substance which is 
both durable and readily cleaned. 

ACCESSORIES 

The furnishing of bars provides a 
problem which is almost as_ difficult 
and individual as is their planning, 
and small matters may make or mar the 
whole effect. Even such trivial details 
as receptacles for potato chips, olives, 


Reproduced by courtesy of ‘‘ Vogue.”’ 





27. FOR COCKTAILS. “Even such trivial details as receptacles for 
potato chips, olives, or crushed nuts are worthy of scrupulous choice, 
and smaller bars may owe much of their success to the careful display 


of accessories.” 
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BARS AND THEIR DESIGN 


or crushed nuts, are worthy of scrupulous 
choice (27), and smaller bars may owe 
much of their success to the careful display 
of accessories. On the Continent it has 
become almost a custom to use bottles as 
decorative features ; but in British bars 
such a display, if permanent, might result 
in a Tantalus complex during certain 
hours of the day. Metals in association 
with glass seem to offer the best medium 
for the display of bottles ; but for other 
goods such as boxes of chocolates, or 
cigarettes, and the like, a more neutral 
background provides a better field for 
display. Chairs and stools need careful 
consideration, and it is surprising to find 
that a small discrepancy in height is 
capable of producing extreme discomfort. 
For bars which dispense food as well as 
drink, chairs with backs are essential ; 
but for cocktail bars stools are to be pre- 
ferred. Metal chairs and stools in their 
simpler forms seem best calculated to give 
long service, for the more complicated 
tubular structures are apt to develop 
weakness at the joints, while where economy 
in space is all important the pressed steel 
chairs, which can be “ nested’ on each 
other, may be used. 

In bars which are of a restaurant 
character, the provision of movable tele- 
phones is often advisable, and in Fischers’ 
lower restaurant, the architect has suc- 
ceeded in incorporating the location of 
these points in a manner which does not 
interfere with his scheme of 
decoration, and which still makes 
their presence obvious. 


“ec 


LIGHTING 

Where opportunity offers, full 
advantage should be taken of 
such daylight as it is possible to 
obtain. Artificial illumination, 
however carefully managed, has 
a depressing effect in a building 
which is entered from natural 
light. Bars, in the main, however, 
rely on artificial lighting, because 
their very nature is almost always 
dependent on the site limitations 
of an expensive neighbourhood. 
Insomecircumstances, therefore, 
it is advisable to proclaim what 
cannot be concealed, and exotic 
lighting may provide by contrast 
and surprise, a distraction from 
the absence of daylight. In bars 
which are occupied mainly after 
sunset, it may be worth while to 
obtain the stimulus which the 
successful simulation of daylight 
is able to provide. In bars whose 
plan is necessarily confused by 
the exigencies of the site, direc- 
tional light is of great value. 
Illumination furnished by glazed 
tables or bars should be used with 
caution, as it does not deal with 
uniform kindness with all vari- 
eties of cosmetics. For similar 
reasons the various forms of 
gas filled tubes, if used for 
illumination, require to be dis- 
creetly related to the general 
scheme of decoration. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


THE URBANITY OF STUCCO 


Thence I passed on to the woodland garden of St. James’s Park,  wouth 
flowers fringing the winding lake where wildfowl with no fear of man 
were swimming to and fro, leaving bright divergent wave-tracks on the 
quiet waters. 

When the eyes were ratsed to look upon the further view, the tracery of 
leaf and bough was seen against an architectural background by which 
it was enhanced, as the wayside trees of the plain by a background of 
mountains. So pleasing was the gentle undulation of the ground, so un- 
obtrusive the art by which the curves of path and border had been made 
conformable thereto, that the long, straight vistas of the Mall and 8 
stitution Hill seemed formal by comparison. But here on the day o 
State procession, when Parliament was about to be opened, form te 
Junction illustrated each other. All eyes were on the pageant of humanity, 
the procession and the lines of troops; but the long moving column and 
stationary lines of troops on guard were enhanced by the lines of the 
avenue. Conversely, when the King’s procession passed into the open space 
at the Horse Guards, there was a diminution of pictorial effect. 

One day I was watching the final scene of a State pageant for which 
the courtyard of Buckingham Palace was the stage. The royal standard 
floated overhead ; the Guards paraded with the pomp and circumstance of 
ordered movement and massed colour ; the subjects of the King stood bare- 
headed before the gates. Then the strains of military music broke upon 
the ear, completing the appeal of beauty, and therewith came a new, 
strange faculty of sight, for the eye neither wandered nor was narrowly 
confined, but with wrapt gaze embraced the whole scene in a synoptic view 
and the mind, unfettered, beheld a vision of England and the nation’s life. 

Carlton House Terrace, facing the Mall, still receives a wash of buff- 
coloured paint as often as needed, the whole terrace being re-coloured at 
the same time, thus preserving the stately continuty of frontage which is 
unfortunately lost in those London squares where the re-colouring of stucco 
houses 1s the concern of individual occupiers. Fashion turned against the 
stucco front under the influence of a theory of esthetics which was so largely 
based upon the admonitions of the reflective faculties as almost to exclude 
the influence of direct sense-perception. It availed not that its colour was 
nearly that of the stone used in the Cotswold cottages, which all admire, 
for was it not a false complexion hiding a common face ? If, however, we 
put aside the censortous mood and let the eye dwell upon the facts of tone 
and colour, we can hardly fail to notice that the buff-coloured stucco of the 
West End is well suited to the mild, diffused sunshine of smoky London ; 
and, when not left too long without renewal, 1s remarkably harmonious 
with the foliage of the squares and the green spaces of the Royal Parks. 

I recall with delight a fine morning in the month of May when I set out 
for the Zoo by the Broad Walk, with gorgeous flower-beds, which crosses 
Regent’s Park. The young leaves of the elm trees backed by sooty bark 
showed more brightly green than in the countryside. The pale buff front 
of the terraces of Regency architecture, with their reposeful classic lines, 
combined most pleasantly with the bright green grass of the meadow. 


From THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND by Vaughan Cornish, D.Sc. 
PUBLISHED BY THE C.P.R.E. 
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BOOTS AT BLANDFORD 
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BEFORE.—In April last year, attention was 
drawn in Marginalia to the Edwardian 
behaviour of Boots in Blandford, Dorset. 
Since then their architectural department 
has sent photographs to the Editor showing 
the improvement it has made 





AFTER— replacing the window sashes, remov- 
ing much unpleasantness. Would that this 
excellent example were followed by Burton 
the Tailor of Taste. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 

Three figures executed by Laurence Bradshaw for the Radcliffe Maternity Home, Oxford. 
Architect: Stanley Hamp. The two representing Aésculapius and Hygeia are situated on the 
wings of the building, while Apollo acts as a focus to the rear elevation. They are carved in 
artificial stone coloured to match the brickwork and take their place organically in the general scheme. 
The craftsmen for the sculpture were Messrs. Veronese. 


A TOUR 
IN MEATH AND WEST MEATH 
IRELAND (FREE STATE) 


There is less bad architecture in the Irish Free State than in 
any other part of these islands. This is because the Free State 
is still agricultural and there has been little rebuilding. More- 
over, Ireland, as George Moore has said, never until recent years 
suffered from a Nineteenth Century. 








But the old landlordism has almost gone. A few peers 
still live in decaying classical castles or in those large 
plaster-Gothic castles built in the romantic regency manner 
of about 1810 and by no means unimpressive. Many houses 
have been burnt out altogether. One of the finest was 
SUMMERHILL, County Meath, built by the great architect, 
Richard Castle, for LORD LANGFORD in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It still surmounts a hill set off by stately 
avenues, but the lead roofs, mantels and plasterwork have 
disappeared and the garden is overgrown. (Continued on next page) 
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ELEPHANT IN GLASS FACTORY 


A four-ton elephant suspended from a 
one-inch thick sheet of Armourplate 
glass should have provided a spectacular 
climax to the series of strenuous tests to 
which Messrs. Pilkington have recently 
subjected their interesting product. 

Mr. John Gloag conceived the brilliant 
notion, the stage was set in the loading 
dock at Messrs. Pilkington’s warehouse in 
Shepherdess Walk, Hoxton, and at noon 
on Saturday, December 3rd, last, an 
assembly of Press people, camera men and 
flood-light operators expectantly awaited 
developments—they had seen the bulge 
that the elephant’s hindquarters had 
made in a steel shutter. 

Everyone, I believe—such is our sophis- 
tication—took it for granted that the 
glass would bear the enormous load, and 
had the performance proceeded according 
to programme only the expected would 
have happened, but the elephant refused 
to leave the ground and resisted the 
efforts of the dozen men who were trying 
to attach the loop of her harness to the 
hook which hung from the glass—to the 
uninstructed observer it seemed that there 
was insufficient flexibility about the latter 

and despite briberyand cajolery, and per- 
sistent belabouring, she could not be made 
to change her mind and was eventually 
led away to lunch, whilst a four-ton lorry 
was employed as a weight to demonstrate 
the great strength of the modern material. 

The lorry was slung from the glass and 
one by one the men climbed into it, 
breaking point being reached only when 
the thirteenth added his weight to a load 
that was little short of five tons. 

ART IS NATURE 

All along the roads of Interstate Park, 
which is operated jointly by New York and 
New Jersey, and which extends along the 
western bank of the Hudson River, there are 
signs which read something like this : “‘ Please 
do not pick the wild flowers. Leave them 
for others to enjoy in their natural beauty.” 
The signs are not small and obscure, but very 
prominently placed. They are made unobjection- 
able by rustic lettering and frames madz of saplings. 

—The Observer 
* * * 


THE NEW TENANTS 

OF 4 CARLTON GARDENS 

(See footnotes to page 16) 

The following are some of the most 
important products manufactured by 
Messrs. Pinchin Johnson and Company : 
Hygeia Flat Wall Finish, Figaro Hard 
Enamel Gloss Paint, Deydol Distemper, 
Cementilk, the Perfect Enamel, Minerva 
Red Label Paint, Superpaint, Supernamel, 
Supervarnish, Omega Public Works Paints 
and Enamels, Cat’s Head Varnish, 
Veritone Stain, Fencol Wood Preservative, 
Syronite Anti-rust Paint. 

The following gentlemen form the 
Board of Directors of Messrs. Pinchin 
Johnson. E. Robson, Esq. (chairman) ; 
C. G. Heywood, Esq. (Vice-Chairman); R. 
Partridge, Esq. (Managing Director) ; J. 
Hamilton, Esq. ; E. S. Barralet, Esq. ; N. 
H. Docker, Esq.; G. A. Roberts, Esq. ; 
R. H. I. Clark, Esq. 
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THE TOUR CONTINUED 





Even sadder than the desolation of Summerhill is that of 
PORTHLOMAN, a late Georgian house once the residence 
of the now extinct LORD DE BLACQUIERE. At Summer- 
hill the mantels and what fine fittings could be saved, were 
re-erected in Mayfair and America. But at Porthloman 
they remain, defaced by damp or crumbling with dry rot. 
This view shows the sweep of the main staircase. Porth- 
loman surveys Loch Owel, near Mullingar, Westmeath. It 
is the obscurest mansion in the country. There are many 
more such fine houses, some of them partially inhabited by 
farmers. As one drives through Meath and Westmeath, 
broken park walls, rusty wrought iron gates, decaying lodges 
and gaunt empty palaces occur at frequent intervals along 
the roads. 
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Sometimes a smaller Georgian house is still inhabited. This 
view shows the furnishing and entrance hall of REYNELLA, 
near Killucan. (Continued on next page) 
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CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE 

The Manchester Guardian, in condemning 
the attempt to pull down Carlton House 
Terrace, comments on the praiseworthy 
unanimity of the architectural press over 
big matters such as this. The extracts 
printed below deal with only one point 
among the many discussed by our con- 
temporaries, namely, the iniquity of the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands. Country Life 
is quoted on pages 12 and 13 of this issue. 


The Architect and Building News 

The blundering policy of Regent Street is 
apparently to be pursued in the redevelopment of 
Carlton Gardens and Carlton House Terrace. 
In this quarter, where reconstruction as an integral 
whole should have been a first consideration, 
piecemeal redevelopment has already begun. 
It is no justification, but a confession of depart- 
mental blundering, to say that the leases fall in at 
different dates. A Government should set an 
example to other property owners, but our Govern- 
ment can do no better than exploit the site values 
of its old or out-of-date buildings, a policy that 
has been the main factor in the development of 
slums. 


The Architects’ Journal 

Let us investigate the finances of the Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands as published in their 
last annual report. ‘The revenue for the financial 
year ending March 1932 was greater than that for 
1931, in spite of the prevalent financial depression 
which seems to have thrown the Commissioners 
into a state of panic. Few business firms could 
show such happy accounts. On page three we 
read ‘‘ The payments into the Exchequer (for the 
past year) amounted to £1,250,000.” 

Although we fully appreciate the financial diffi- 
culties of the moment which affect nations as well 
as individuals—and ourselves as well as others 
we feel—and any business man would agree—that 
both the Exchequer and the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands are doing amazingly well out of 
Crown property. Surely they could afford to 
leave alone a group of buildings so beautiful and 
historic, and doubly important by reason of their 
situation, as Carlton House Terrace and Carlton 
Gardens ? 


Architectural Design and Construction 

In spite of the fact that the New Regent Street 
is not a great financial success, there are schemes, 
at any rate in the air, to pull down some more of 
Nash’s buildings. ‘The argument is the same 
his buildings are out of date and must be replaced 
with something more modern which will! bring in 
more money. Considering Regent Street and the 
cost of pulling down the old and putting up the new, 
and the very much increased rents which make 
letting difficult, one wonders rather how good a 
proposition it will be. 


The Builder 

. The Mall is a processional avenue of 
national importance, nota place for private specula- 
tion, even if the speculators are the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands ... What we do believe is: 
(1) That the area is totally unfitted for development 
along the lines stated, and (2) that these houses, 
the majority of which are occupied, have still 
their uses, even in this age of flats. 


The Master Builder 

Purely commercial standards now seem to prevail 
not only in the trading community but in the 
Government departments themselves . . . Enter- 
ing through the Admiralty Arch, we see that 
Buckingham Palace now closes the vista of the 
Mall, and on the right of this thoroughfare is 
Carlton House Terrace, a row of aristocratic 
residences which prepare us for Buckingham 
Palace, and are yet duly subordinate toit. A block 
of flats, 120 feet high, would completely upset 
this nice social architectural balance, and the new 
buildings would produce a discord, and would, 
in fact, by virtue of their overbearing height, be 
an affront to Buckingham Palace itself. 
Many letters have been received by THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REview which were unfortun- 
ately too late for publication. 














MARGINALIA 


THE TOUR CONTINUED 





The classical tradition stayed late in Ireland. Probably 
besides Euston and King’s Cross in London, no finer stations 
were built than those at Kingsbridge, Broadstone and Dun- 
laoghaire (Kingstown), Dublin. These large classical build- 
ings are now little used and the expense of their upkeep is 
hardly fair on the crippled Irish Railways. A typical example 
of this late classical architecture which survived in Ireland 
may be seen in this view of THE SCHOOLS, OLDCASTLE. 
They were probably built in 1840; the boys’ classrooms are in 
one wing and the girls’ in the other, while the master resides 
in the mansion between the two. Similar examples of this 
excellent plain and granite-built architecture exist in hundreds 
all over the country. 





LORD SUNDERLIN’S mausoleum at KILBIXY remains as 


a memorial to those eighteenth-century landlords who made 
Ireland a country of aristocrats’ palaces and peasants’ cottages. 
This impressive building was erected shortly after the battle 
of Waterloo. It is built of granite. 





The last views of this sad tour show contemporary and ancient 
catholic architecture in Ireland. The left-hand view is of the 
ancient round tower at CLONMACNOISE. The right-hand 
Gothico-Romanesque Catholic Chapel has been put up within 
the last few years near SUMMERHILL. No architecture 
more hideous than that erected by Irish Catholics today 
could well be conceived. Before it is too late Ireland should 
save itself from similar mistakes and preserve, where it can 
afford to, the most glorious heritage of eighteenth-century 
architecture in the world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ARCHITECT’S 
DISPLEASURE 
The Editor, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir,—I would suggest that your paper 
should be re-christened ‘‘ The Photographic 
Review,” as the quality of the photographs so 
far exceeds the subjects of the photographs. 
At the moment the danger is that young 
architects may try to design buildings that 
look to the human eye as the photographs 
shown on page 219 of your November issue. 
Your obedient servant, 
Basti IONIDEs. 
P.S.—Would not a building called *‘ Queen 
Anne’s Mansions ”’ make a lovely picture in 
same way, but printed negative—it is a bit 
black and would then appear white.—B. I. 
20, Cork Street, W.1. 


* * * 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER 


. and, my dear, when we were in that 
Polish town with a funny name, Gdynia I 
think they call ic, I photographed one of their 
street shelters, a dreadfully crude affair of 
steel and glass without any ornaments. One 
could understand it being done in Russia or 
even in Germany. but in Poland which is a 
Catholic country. . . 


How much better it is done in England. 
The Reigate Borough Council have con- 
verted the Old Town Hall into a_ public 
convenience and waiting room, and have made 
use of the old arches to exhibit the various 
useful notices that one wants to read very 
tastefully.—Yours affect. aunt, 

I. Wricur. 


ERRATUM. 

In a description of the clock at Heston 
Airport, illustrated in the December issue of 
the REVIEW, the width of the clock face was 
incorrectly stated to be 27 feet. We are 
informed by the manufacturers that its actual 
width is 14 feet. 
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ARCHITECTS: MESSRS. JOSEPH 


POLISHED PORTLAND STONE 
Detail of our work at SHELL-MEX HOUSE, STRAND 


Showing columns and wall lining in Polished Perrycot Stone 


FENNING 


FOR MARBLE AND GRANITE * RAINVILLE ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
TELEPHONE: FULHAM 6142-3-4 
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Notes on 


Shell-Mex House 


By F. R. S. Yorke 


it is immediately apparent that the architects have worked in close co- 

operation with the several sub-contractors from the outset. The result 
of this co-operation is most obvious in such apartments as the kitchen, the boiler- 
house, and the three chambers which accommodate the air-conditioning plant, 
where there is ample space for all the necessary machinery and equipment, and 
a straightforward lay-out, and the individual units of the various installations 
are easily accessible. Such a condition is seldom achieved unless the architect 
studies the exact requirements of the specialists at a very early stage. 

In addition, the building is remarkable for the entire absence of exposed service 
pipes and conduits. The electrical conduits and junction boxes, running hori- 
zontally, are buried in a 3 in. thick bed of pumice concrete which is laid over 
the hollow flooring tiles throughout the job. The vertical conduits run in ducts, 
which are arranged as small chambers at floor levels to accommodate fuse boards, 


T: ) one who visits Shell-Mex House for the first time, after its completion, 


junction boxes, switch panels, and so on. All the metal ventilation-trunking is 


contained within vertical ducts built into the brickwork, or above the false ceilings 
of the corridors. 





HEATING 





The boiler house in the basement 
accommodates six oil-fired boilers ; four 
of these are used under normal conditions, 
five in very cold weather, the sixth being 
a stand-by. Each boiler evaporates 
3,000 lb. of steam per hour. The steam is 
conveyed to five heating calorifiers where 
it heats the water that is pumped to some 
2,000 radiators distributed throughout 
the building. 

For the purpose of heating, the building 
is considered as four distinct parts : 
north, south, east and west. Thermosts 
and distance thermometers enable the 
engineer-in-charge to control the tempera- 
ture in any section in accordance with its 
aspect, and so to effect an economy in fuel. 

Steam is also delivered to air-heating 
batteries in the central and south towers, 
whence air, having been heated and 
washed, is distributed through ducts to 
the offices, where it supplements the hot- 
water radiator heating. 

Adjacent to the boiler-house are the 
tank rooms, one accommodating two 
tanks, each capable of holding 70 tons 
of oil—sufficient fuel for about one month 
under normal conditions—and the other 
a water storage tank—with a 40,000 
gallons capacity. ‘This tank is coated 
externally with a composition of paint and 
granulated cork, which, by its insulating 
properties, prevents such condensation as 
normally occurs when warm air comes into 
contact with the cold metal surfaces. 


















ments. 

















it is therefore always accessible. 


GOLDEN CROSS HOUSE 


WARMED BY 


In this modern building Ideal Rayrad has been installed in the 
window enclosures, and fitted with grilles at sides and top. This 
new type, No. 24, is primarily intended for such application, 
although it may be used in the form of an enclosure on blank 
walls. Ideal Rayrad is particularly adapted to modern require- 
It presents a flat surface to the room and can readily 
be made inconspicuous without being buried in the structure ; 


Illustrated lists post free. 


NATIONAL JPADIATOR (OMPANY 


STRAND 


ng 


London Showrooms : 
Ideal House, Great 
Marlborough Street, W.1 








IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKS. 


LIMITED. 
Birmingham Showrooms : 
35, Paradise Street 
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A PLACE OF 
REFRESHMENT 






For Hotel Buffets, Bars and all places 
of refreshment there is no flooring 
comparable with rubber flooring. It 
can be designed to harmonise per- 
fectly with any kind of surroundings. 
It is silent, soft to the tread and 
warm. Spilled liquids cannot harm it. 
Dropped cigarette ends will not burn 
it, It is easily and quickly cleaned. 








Our Rubber Flooring Department 
will be pleased to submit original 
designs for approval. A _ represen- 
tative from this department is always 
available to call upon archi- 





tects and builders by arrangement. 
Please write for appointment. 








: ALDWYCH HOUSE, 
(Telephone: Holborn 8461) (Telephone: Albert Dock 147:) 





RUBBER FLOORS 


THE INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA AND TELEGRAPH WORKS CO., LTD. 


(THE SILVERTOWN COMPANY) 


LONDON, W.C.2 Works: SILVERTOWN, E.16 
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Steam from the boilers is also conveyed 
to a separate system of calorifiers, from 
which hot water is pumped to lavatories, 
etc., throughout the building. The 
kitchen hot water service is distinct from 
the main supply, so it is possible to main- 
tain a high temperature supply for the 
kitchen, and a comparatively low tem- 
perature supply for the lavatory basins, 
and so to economize in fuel. 

Adjoining this tank-room is a water- 
softening plant, and before fresh water is 
introduced into the boilers its *‘ hardness ”’ 
is removed in order that it shall leave 
behind it no sedimentary deposit. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


The air-conditioning plant, which deals 
with some 20,000,000 cu. ft. ofair per hour, 
is divided into three sections. ‘That part 
of the plant which controls the air in the 
garage, restaurant, kitchen and_boiler- 
house, each of which is served by an 
independent fan and separate extract 
system, is accommodated in the basement. 
The remainder, which supplies condi- 
tioned air to the offices, etc., is arranged 
in the two towers, above main roof level. 
The larger apartments : garage, restaur- 
ant and so on, are equipped with mech- 
anical intakes and extracts, but in the 
offices the intake only is mechanical, the 
vitiated air escaping through the windows. 
The air is washed by means of water 
sprays, and may be humidified and heated 
or cooled at will. 
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THE GARAGE 


The garage in the basement, which 
is about 35 ft. below the Strand, accom- 
modates approximately 300 cars. A 
fusible-head sprinkler system is _ pro- 
vided at ceiling level to comply with the 
fire regulations. The floor is paved with 
a special oil resisting material, made from 
a sawdust composition to which dermas 
is added. This flooring is laid on a bed 
of concrete, and is divided into 12 ft. 
squares by hardwood fillets. Access to 
the garage is gained from the Embank- 
ment via Carting Lane on one side of the 
building and via Ivy Bridge Lane on the 
other. ‘The approach from Carting Lane, 
which is extended as a trolley-way to the 
boiler-house, is rather steep, and in order 
to provide a non-slip surface the concrete 
paving has a carborundum finish, and 
immediately before it set the surface was 
worked into a series of shallow lateral 
grooves and ridges by means of a wooden 
rule. 

* * * 

The whole of the sub-basement on the 
Embankment side, where it is 18 ft. below 
Embankment level, is tanked with a 3 in. 
thick horizontal and vertical asphalt 
damp proof-course. ‘The vertical asphalt 
work is laid on the inner side of the 
structural walls, and is held in position 
by 6 in. reinforced concrete. 

The height from this sub-basement 
floor to the apex of the clock-tower is 240 ft. 


LIFTS 


It is only by the provision of an adequate 
lift service that traffic circulation on a 
multi-floor building is made _ possible. 
High speed, short landing stops, and a 
perfectly timed system are essential to 
efficiency, which depends upon _ these 
factors rather than upon the magnitude 
of the installation. 

The offices on the upper floors at 
Shell- Mex House are served by two 
batteries of electric Jifts; the high 
Embankment block by six cars, and the 
lower central block by eight cars. ‘There 
are in addition two staff lifts on the 
Strand side. The lifts rise at a speed 
of 550 ft. per minute, which is equivalent 
to a floor per second, yet the start is 
smooth and acceleration is almost im- 
perceptible. The drive is by slow-speed 
motors, running at about 65 r.p.m., the 
ropes being passed over a sheave on the 
motor shaft, thereby eliminating the usual 
reduction gear and giving more smooth 
and silent operation. Current is supplied 
from unit motor-generators, giving a 
variable voltage control, which permits 
smoother acceleration than the more 
usual rheostat control. 

The machinery—generators, control 
panels, etc.—of the lifts on the Embank- 
ment side is accommodated in the clock 
tower ; that of the battery serving the 
lower central block in the central 
tower. 
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JOHN LINE & SONS, LID. 


take this opportunity at the beginning of 
a New Vear to express appreciation to 
all members of the AXrchitectural Profession 
: and Building Trades of the many courtesies 
extended to them during the past twelve months 
and to convey their sincere wishes for SUCCESS 


prosperity and happiness in 1933 


Makers of the 


” Studies in Harmony ” Wallpapers and Paints 
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MELLOWES SERVICE 


otfers advantages that will be 
appreciated :— 

Quick manufacture to exact require- 
menis, due to our large resources 
in production. 

Prompt delivery direct to site by our 
own Motor Transport. 

Experienced Agents in every town of 
importance. 





“MELLOZING” DEPT. We have recently 
opened a new department for “Mellozing” 
metal sashes, etc. This new spraying process 
offers many advantages over hot galvanizin 

and oil painting. Details of the process will j 
be sent to anyone interested, and our expert / 
technical staff is always pleased to solve any j 
important metallurgical questions which may y 
be submitted. i 


MELLOWES & COMPANY LID { 
SHEFFIELD AND LONDON f 
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The Civil Service Stores, Agar Street, London, showing Mellowes Metal Windows 
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WINDOWS 


The windows, of which there are some 
1,400, are built up from standardized units 
throughout the job. The smaller windows 
are divided into six opening lights. The 
two central lights are pivot hung vertically, 
the pivot being out of centre so that, when 
open, the edge of the light does not pro- 
ject beyond the internal wall face. The 
remaining four lights are arranged as 
hoppers, two at the top and two at the 
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Diagram of a TYPICAL STANDARDIZED 
WINDOW with six opening lights. 


The 


bottom, the upper pair being controlled 
by Bowden wire type gear. 


SECONDARY STAIRCASES 


A secondary staircase system is pro- 
vided in the east and west wings of the 
high Embankment block, above 
level, that is from the seventh floor te the 
flat roof above the roth floor. ‘The stairs, 
of standard pressed steel sections, are 
self supporting, without carriage, and are 
supplied in one-piece flights complete 
with strings. ‘The standard sheet metal 
balustrade is fixed to the outer string 
after the stairs are placed, and is capped 
by a rounded oak handrail. ‘The stair- 
cases are lighted from the flat roofs above 
them, which are each made up from two 
6 ft. by 8 ft. sections of concrete pavement 
light. 


SANITATION 


All lavatories and w.c.’s are arranged 
in a self-contained sanitary block planned 
in a central position in the building. 
On either side of the central tower a 
sanitary area rises from garage level to the 
main roof above the seventh floor. The 
area walls are faced generally with white 
glazed brick, but with 1 in. white faience 
slabs where floor beams occur, to save 
brick cutting. ' The lavatory basins have 
open wastes, and all lead branch work 
is concealed in the false ceilings of the 
w.c.’s, so the pipe work in the areas is 
reduced to a minimum, all that is visible 
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A PLAN THROUGH THE SANITARY BLOCK. 

A similar group of lavatory and w.c.’s occurs on 

each of the floors of the central portion of the 
building. 


in each being two soil pipes and two waste 
pipes. 
Partitions between w.c.’s are built up 




















Decorations to Offices 





at 


SHELL-MEX HOUSE 





LONDON 


W.C. 


Architects :—Messrs. Joseph 
Contractors :—Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 


ENTRUSTED 


MODERN DECORATIONS 


BY 


HAND OR 


SPRAY 


TO 


AINT AND CELLULOSE Sprayvinc ITO. 
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This 

Is 

How 
TREETEX 
Builds 











An Hotel Lounge 


Ever since its introduction Treetex has rapidly gained in both trade 
and public favour, and is now firmly established. 


The fibres of the fine Swedish timber from which Treetex is made 
contain a very large quantity of dead air-cells, and are at the same 
time extremely tough, which accounts for the fact that whilst Treetex 
possesses higher insulating qualities than other insulating boards, it is 
also considerably stronger. 


Due to its lightness and ease in handling, Treetex makes for 
speedy operation and keeps contracts up to schedule date in these 
days when time means money. 


No disputing . . . Treetex is the ideal insulating board wherever 
it is required to isolate noise, conserve inside temperature, prevent 
condensation, and at the same time provide a basis for an artistic 
interior finish. 













Cheap—light—strong—easily erected—Treetex—has—proved itself! 


(The above photo is of the lounge of the Clifton Down Hotel, Bristol, which is lined throughout 
witli Treetex and treated in modernistic style. The Treetex is painted tangerine which, 


\ combined with the 2-inch half-round walnut moulding, gives a most artistic effect. The corners 
é \\\ are covered with quarter-round moulding.) 


4 Treetex supplied by Messrs. Bryce White & Co. Ltd., River Works, River Street, Bristol. 


treetex Try and visit our Showrooms at Australia House or write for 
Specification Book, Full Data and Samples to “TREETEX,” 


MADE IN SWEDEN 421-4 Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 


BUILD FOR TOMORROW WITH 


TREETEX 


insulating board 
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in two slabs of 6 in. square cream coloured 
glazed tiles, placed back to back, and 
jointed with cement composition. The 
rear faces of the tiles have slight sinkings to 
provide a grip for small metal cramps that 
reinforce the slabs. The finished thickness 
of these partitions is 13 in. 

The styles and heads to the w.c. doors 
are in pre-cast terrazzo. ‘The doors are 
of sheet metal cellulosed yellow. Fittings 
are chromium plated. The lavatories 
are served by a separate system of air 
extract ducts, which are connected to 
grilles in the false ceilings; fresh air 
enters through vents in the windows. 


DECORATION 


The internal walls to lift halls, stair- 
cases, landings, and the two-storey bridge 
which connects the Strand and Embank- 
ment blocks are faced with 1 in. thick 
slabs of polished Portland stone. This is, 
I believe, the first time that Portland 
stone has been polished for use as a wall 
lining. ‘The particular stone comes from 
a shelley bed which runs through the 
Whit bed, and was once discarded as being 
unsuitable for external work, but. it 
appears to be perfectly satisfactory as an 
internal lining, and, having been friction 
polished by carborundum and felt pads, 
the fossils lend an interesting texture to the 
surface. 

The skirtings and balustrade cappings 
are in polished Hopton Wood stone, 
which is slightly deeper in tone than the 
polished Portland. 
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VEGETABLE SINKS in the kitchen. 


The panel type radiators which heat 
the halls are sunk in the brickwork, and 
are covered by $ in. thick slabs of polished 
Portland, finished flush with the general 
wall lining, the joint being covered by 
a movable metal rim. 

In order that the face of the polished 
stone shall be rendered immune from the 
deleterious effects of moisture, the rear 
faces of the slabs are coated with shellac, 
and an air space of 1} in. is left between 
the back of the slab and the face of the 
brickwork. 

The floors of the lift halls and the corri- 
dors are paved with 15 in. square non-slip 
terrazzo tiles. 


RESTAURANT AND KITCHEN 

The restaurant is lined with cream 
coloured faience tiles, ‘* picked out ”’ with 
strips of bright vermilion. The general 
scheme of decoration is non-stylistic, and 


one fails to appreciate the introduction of 


the triglyph motif. 

The floor is covered with } in. thick 
square rubber tiles, laid on a cement 
screed over the 3 in. pumice concrete in 
which the electrical conduits are buried. 

The restaurant has an independent 
air conditioning plant, and washed, 
warmed or cooled and humidified air is 
blown at high speed, to ensure thorough 
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Architects: Messrs. Joseph, London. 
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SHELL - MEX HOUSE, LONDON 


Contractors : 


Messrs. Trollope & Colls, Ltd., London. 


‘‘BB” Expanded Metal Lathing 


The Backbone of Good Plasterwork. 


BRITISH STEEL—BRITISH LABOUR. 





“BB” Expanded Metal Lathing and Plaster Suspended Ceilings used for the 
corridors and lavatories; and also for duct encasement in the boiler house. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD. 





Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 


Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete & Fire-resistant Construction 
Burwood House, Caxton Street, London, S.W.I. 
Established over 40 years. 


Works : West Hartlepool. 
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SHEFFIELD CIVIC HALLS 
Architect: E. Vincent Harris, Es9., F.R.I.B.A. 


“* If, as tests in the hall when empty promise, 
it is as perfect acoustically as it is impres- 
sive and convenient in form, Sheffield will have 
one of the finest concert halls 
in the kingdom, if not the 
finest.” 





** This performance by the Sheffield Musical 
Union gave a first and most satisfying proof of 
the excellence of the acoustic properties of the 
Oval Hall, in respect of which 
big, but apparently well justified, 
claims have been made.” 


“THE TIMES,’ Aug. 27, 1932. ‘THE TIMES,’ Sept. 23, 1932. 
: Coe ee ee ee Oe eo ee ee i Of i oe ee ee eee kee ee ee ek oe 
It is interesting to observe from the above combined with the practical experience ac- 
extracts from articles in the ““ THE TIMES ” the quired during the last ten years, provided an 
value attached by the lay mind to the subject acoustic solution in line with the architectural 
of acoustics. The Great Hall of the Sheffield requirements. Apart from the Great Hall, 
new Civic Building is illustrated above and shows ‘ MAYCOUSTIC ” Stone in various sizes and 
the wall finished in our “ MAYCOUSTIC” with both curved and flat face was employed 
f Stone. This was used in varying shades of buff, in the semi-circular Memorial Hall and the 


— 


cast to the required radii in alternate courses of 


12’’ and 15”, the Stones being 36” long. The 
Hall is oval in plan, an admittedly difficult 
shape acoustically, but scientific knowledge, 


Please ask for Booklet or 
consult “‘ Classifile”” No. 93. 


“ SABINITE” PLASTER 


two general purpose rectangular Halls in the 
basement. 

Practical experience in acoustics is as essential as 
theoretical knowledge for work of this description. 


“MAYCOUSTIC” STONE 


May Neoustics ltd 


ACOUSTICAL ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
(Incorporating The May Construction Co., Ltd.) 


DE BURGH ROAD, WANDLE ROAD, S. WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 Telephone : Liberty 2446 
GLASGOW : 203 WEST GEORGE ST., ©.2. BomBAy—R ANGOON—CAPETOWN—SYDNEY—PARIS—BUENOS AIRES 
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distribution, through grilles in the frieze ; 
and is extracted through grilles in the 
faience dado. 

Fresh-water fountains are provided at 
several convenient points in order that 
waitresses need not return to the kitchen 
to replenish the table water supply. 

Service counters and hot-plates are 
arranged within the kitchen, which adjoins 
the restaurant, and service is direct. All 
the counter metal work is in stainless steel, 
other metal fittings have a chromium 
finish. Fumes from the ranges, etc., are 
trapped in hoods, and extracted through 
the ducts of the ventilation plant. 

The ranges and roasting ovens are of 
especial interest in that they are oil-fired, 
a system which, though unusual—I under- 
stand that the installation at Shell-Mex 
House is one of the first—appears to be 
reasonable and perfectly satisfactory. 

The vegetable sinks are fitted with a 
special tap, controlling a valve which 
releases compressed steam through a 
perforated nozzle at low level within the 
sink. By this means the high temperature 
of water in the sink may be maintained. 

The dish-washing machine is equipped 
with a conveyor-belt which carries the 
dishes into the machine, through wet 
steam which washes them, then through 
dry steam which dries them, and finally 
delivers them, ready for re-use, at table 
height. 

The floor is paved with special cream 
coloured tiles, which have a slightly 
undulating non-slip surface. 

A trolley-way provides direct access 
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from Carting Lane to the kitchen stores 
department. 

A separate system of duct-work is 
employed to deliver washed air to the 
kitchen. Extraction is mechanical. 


CLEANING CANTILEVERS 


Bollards, in the form of pierced square 
blocks, are provided at regular intervals 
on the flat roofs above all faience-lined 
areas, to anchor 3 in. by 3 in. R.S.J.’s, 
which, serving as cleaning cantilevers, 
project through copper-lined sleeves in the 
parapet walls to support blocks and tackle, 
from which cleaner’s boats are suspended. 


PARTITIONS 


Solid partitions are standardized 
throughout the building. They are made 
up from a framework, with interlocking 
vertical members, which fits over a 
1 in. by ? in. hardwood fillet fixed to the 
floor. ‘The framework is surfaced with 
gaboon mahogany-faced plywood, which 
extends to within a few inches of the tops 
of the vertical posts. Folding wedges 
are driven between the tops of the posts 
and the underside of the beams to secure 
rigidity, and the space between the top 
of the plywood and the beam is covered 
by a light capping. ‘Two layers of Cabot’s 
Quilt are placed between the plywood 
sheets. Any portion of such partitioning 
may be dismantled and re-erected at will, 
with a minimum of wastage. Glazed 
partitions are of similar construction. 
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FLAT ROOFS 


The flat roofs are constructed from 6 in. 
patent hollow flooring tiles, 2 in. thick 
slabs of cork bedded in cement com- 
position, bitumastic felt sheeting, and 
? in. asphalt. 








NOTES and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF STEEL Conduit 
Manufacturers 


For some 30-odd years it has been 


possible to be certain as to the quality of 


wires and cables by specifying C.M.A., 
but no such assurance has been available 
in respect to the conduit through which 
the wires and cables run, and it has been 
quite possible for the value attaching to the 
specified conductors to be entirely nullified 
by an inferior conduit installation. 

In order to render available to the 
electrical trade steel conduit, the manu- 
facture of which is guaranteed to comply 
with certain given high standards, the 
Association of Steel Conduit Manufac- 
turers has instituted a system whereby 
in future all tubing 
manufac- tured by its 
members shall be dis- 
tinc tively marked 
with the registered 
trade mark of the Asso- 
ciation, an illustration 
of which is shown here. 
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FOR SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING 


A. A. Ltd. 

















Dockers’ “Interior Cellusol” 
Expresses the Modern Spirit 


PROBLEM: To give decorative expression to 
the convivial atmosphere ; the ebullient spirit. 
To give wings to the flight of a happy inspira- 
tion. To capture and to reproduce the spirit 
of the age.... 

ANSWER: Dockers’ “Interior Cellusol,” a nitro- 
cellulose finish, with remarkable properties, for 
application by brush or spray gun; an intensely 
interesting medium with unbounded decorative 
possibilities. Write for further details to— 


DOCKER BROTHERS 


Head Office & Works : 
Rotton Park Street, Ladywood 


BIRMINGHAM, 16 
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A manufacturer is only permitted to Decorative Glass Works, Ltd. (decora- Co. (hot water heating), T. R. Freeman 
affix this mark where he has undertaken _ ting), Pearsons of Birmingham (metal), (plumbing and gas piping), Robert Dent 
to use such materials and to comply with Venreco (lighting and wiring), T. F. (W. I. steps and railings to roof), Insulite 
the form of manufacture laid down by the Firth and Son (carpets), George Pixton Co. (fibreboard), Blundell, Spence & Co., 
Association in full knowledge of the re- & Co., Ltd. (seating and hangings), Harlands Imperishable, and Pammel 
quirements of the trade, and the appear- J. Jeffreys & Co. (ventilating), Mather Paint (paint), Nettlefold and Sons, Mack- 
ance of the A.S.C.M. trade mark upon and Platt (sprinklers), Holland and intosh and Sons, and Parker, Winder and 
each length of conduit really places in’ Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd. (structural Achurch, Ltd. (ironmongery), Mack- 
the hands of the electrical contractor a work), Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd. intosh and Sons (sanitary fittings), Bake- 
hall-marked material. (vacuum plant), Paradin Rubber Co. _ lite Co. (splashbacks), Baird and Tatlock 

The Association standards incorpcrate (rubber flooring), Stott & Co. (bar (London), Ltd. (taps and fume cupboard), 
B.S. Specification No. 31, and also furnishing). J. Dean & Co. (dark blinds and roller 
stipulate that all material despatched shutters), W. J. Furse & Co., Ltd. 
shall have been properly tested. — It will (electric lighting and power wiring), 
therefore be necessary only to specify Lighting Research, Ltd. (laylights, glaz- 
A.S.C.M. conduit, knowing that com- The general contractors for the Royal ing, Firmlite and main staircase lamp), 
pliance with the specification will provide Society Mond Laboratory, Cavendish Zeiss, Ltd. (lighting of laylights in all 
material of the highest possible quality. Laboratory Workshop and University rooms except laboratory), Ediswan, Ltd. 

The A.S.C.M. conduit is, of course, Power Station, Cambridge, were Messrs. (lamps in laboratory), ‘Troughton and 
entirely of British manufacture. Rattee and Kett, Ltd., who were also Young, Ltd. (lamps in hall and passages 
responsible for the flush doors, cupboards and cloakrooms), Best and Lloyd, Ltd. 
and tables. Among the artists, craftsmen (standard lamps), Everett, Edgcumbe & 
and sub-contractors were the following: Co. (electric clocks), Electric Fires, Ltd. 
Christiani and Nielson (reinforcements), (electric water heater), Fletcher, Russell & 
Archibald Dawnay and Sons, Ltd. (steel- Co. (gas water heaters), Electric Ther- 
work), Grovebury Brick Co. (facing mostatic Valves, Herbert Morris 
brick), Thomas Elsley, Ltd. (ventilation (travelling crane), J. W. Roberts & Co. 
gratings), Siegwart Fireproof Floor Co., (sound absorbent), Mascclite — (insu- 
Ltd. (flat roofs), Anderson and Sons lating pads), William Birch, Ltd. (bent- 
(macasfelt roof covering), Cambridge wood chairs). 

Artificial Stone Co. (artificial stone steps, 
coping, cills, hood), Jos. Ebner (jarrah 
block ground floor, composition flooring Ghromium-Plated Tubular Steel Furniture. 
* * upstairs), Crittall Manufacturing Co. Manufacturers require Representative on com- 

(steel windows and chromium-plated — mission, with good connection among Architects 

The sub-contractors for the redecora- bronze entrance door), Wotton and Sons  2"4 Commercial Firms in Londen area. An up- 
ting of the Lyric Theatre were : White, (roof lights and laylights), Carter & Co. cogkr et ee tak, Secs rae 
Allom & Co, and London Sand Blast  (faience door surrounds), R. W. Steele & — Manufacturers, Stratford-on-Avon. 


* * 


Messrs. Benham and Sons, Ltd., whose 
head office and showrooms are at 66, 
Wigmore Street, W.1, notify us that new 
offices have recently been opened at 
Bournemouth and Brighton. ‘The address 
of the Bournemouth office is Hampshire 
House, the Square (telephone number : 
Bournemouth 1373), and the Brighton 
office is at 22, Ship Street (telephone 
number : Brighton 4733). 
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